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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 














SUPPORT OF RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


The following resolution was drafted by the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers at the Board meeting in Los Angeles, 
November 14, 1934, in support of rural school supervision: 


4s Whereas: Among the many perplexing problems facing the American people 

today, none is more important than the development of schools along lines which 
will effectually help the new generation to meet the problems of the new age, and 

Whereas: It is increasingly important that adequate educational opportunities 
are extended to alli children so that no child may be deprived of those aspects of 
education so vital to complete development, and 

Whereas: Educational supervision is essential to maintain minimum stand- 
ards especially in rural areas where educational opportunities may be meager, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: That the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers reaffirm its stand advocating the necessity of a state-wide system of 
supervision, and 

Further, that the California Congress of Parents and Teachers oppose all 
proposed legislation tending to restrict or limit this service and that local associa- 
tions be urged to give serious consideration to this problem, and that legislators 
be informed of the stand of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers on 
this matter. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCES 


Regional conferences have been held during the past three months 
at Modesto, San Diego, San Jose, and Ukiah. The discussions at 
these meetings have centered around the principal's responsibilities 
telative to The Science Program in the Elementary School, Home and 
School Relationships, and Remedial Reading. 

Spring conferences have been called for principals in the vicinity 
of Fresno on February 16, Santa Barbara on February 23, Chico 
on March 16, Monterey on March 30, and Arcata on April 6, 1935. 


MOTION PICTURE APPRECIATION 


A Teacher's Manual and Students’ Study Guide for “Anne of 
Green Gables’ has been prepared by the Photoplay Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. This picture is recom- 
tended as an excellent one for children. Use of the material mentioned 
Will enhance the enjoyment of children in the picture. Copies of 
the manual may be obtained for five cents, and of the study-guides 
for one cent, from the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., 28 West 44th Street, New York. 
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Motion Picture Study Groups, a handbook for discussion leaders 
has been prepared by Elizabeth W. Pollard. The materials presented 
for consideration have grown out of direct experiences with parent 
groups interested in problem and appreciation aspects of motion 
pictures. Principals may wish to recommend this book to Parent. 
Teacher Association leaders. Address Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The price is fifty cents. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS FROM COMMERCIAL 
SOURCES 


The Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools has 
received from Bruce Miller, Principal of Ramona Union Grammar 
School, Ramona, California, a bulletin entitled, List of Educational 
Material from Commercial Sources. ! 

Mr. Miller has in preparation a revised edition of this bulletin 
which will contain the equivalent of over one hundred typewritten 
pages of annotated and evaluated sources. This list will be pro- 
vided at cost of printing to superintendents, principals, and teachers, 
The first list is of such value that school administrators and teachers 
will be interested in the availability of the revised edition. 

It is recommended that principals interested in securing this 
material communicate directly with Bruce Miller so that he may 
determine the number of copies which should be printed. 


STATE CONVENTION OF CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The state convention of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will meet in San Diego the last week in May, 1935. The 
theme of the convention is Enriching Character Through Education. 
Mrs. Vesta Muehleisen of San Diego, State Chairman of School 
Education, will be in charge of general arrangements. The repre- 
sentatives of local organizations in attendance will be afforded an 
opportunity to visit the California Pacific International Exposition 
which will open in San Diego May 30, 1935. 


SCIENCE GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A committee consisting of representatives from the Science 
Departments of the seven state teachers colleges of California met in 
San Jose November 8-9, 1934, together with members of the State 
Department of Education to consider plans for future numbers of 
the Science Guide for Elementary Schools. 


1 Bruce Miller. List of Educational pune from Commercial Sources. Los Angeles City School 
District, School Publication No. 243, 1934 
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Members of this committee have been responsible for the prepara- 
tion of Volume I. Six numbers of Volume I have already been sent 
to the schools of the state and other numbers are in press. 

Plans were developed for a five-year program for the Science 
Guide for Elementary Schools and responsibilities for the preparation 
of materials were indicated. 

Enthusiastic reports were made by committee members relative 
to the interest in and use of this material by school administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers throughout the state. The stimulation of 
better science teaching in the elementary school is the goal of the 
committee and their efforts to supply adequate reference materials 
dealing with the natural science of the state have been well received. 


CONSERVATION WEEK, MARCH 3-9, 1935 


The Honorable Frank F. Merriam, Governor of California, 
has issued an official proclamation declaring the week of March 3-9, 
1935 Conservation Week. In order to assist teachers in proper observ- 
ance of Conservation Week, the State Department of Education is 
issuing a bulletin entitled Source Material for Conservation Week. ! 


Copies are being distributed without cost to all the schools of the 
state. 

Although it is well to emphasize the importance of conserva- 
tion during the week specified by the Governor's proclamation, the 
importance of conservation should be continuously emphasized 
throughout the year. 

The people of California are heirs to a rich inheritance of magnifi- 
cent coniferous forests, sparkling mountain streams, lovely fields of 
wild flowers, and hillsides of blossoming chaparral. The forests and 
valleys sustain many animals; the streams and lakes harbor an 
abundance of game fish. Nature has been lavishly generous to 
California: but Nature's generosity places a serious responsibility on 
the citizens of California to preserve and increase this natural beauty 
by saving and planting trees and shrubs, by conserving native animal 
life, and by preserving the thousands of varieties of native plants 
from ruthless extermination. 

In every community, it is recommended that conservation 
committees be formed with representatives from every interested 
organization to make local plans for the observance of Conservation 
Week to the end that all activities are coordinated to result in per- 
manent conservation undertakings. 


1 Source Material for Conservation Week. State of California Department of Education Bulletin, 
. 2, January 15, 1935. Sacramento: State Department of Education. 
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SERVICE TO RURAL TEACHERS 


The Rural Education Service at the University of California at 
Los Angeles is ready to offer assistance to rural teachers of Southern 
California. 

The service is prepared to supply teachers with information ip 
many fields, to provide them with pictures on a number of subjects 
for which they might need illustrative material; to give suggestions 
for color schemes and arrangements in redecorating school rooms; to 
shop for textiles, pottery, or other such material for the teacher, 
However, no funds are available with which to purchase supplies. 
Students interested in practically every phase of education which 
would be included in elementary or secondary teaching are members 
of the Rural Education Service and are willing to be of assistance. 

Address Rural Education Service, care of Art Department, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


The sixteenth annual observance of Public Schools Week will 
begin on Monday, April 8, 1935. In the observance of this week the 
schools of California have a rare opportunity to act as hosts to the 
fathers and mothers of pupils, to strengthen the ties between 
the home and the school, and thus develop a better understanding of 
the significance of the place of the institution of public education as 
a part of American life. 

The State Department of Education plans to issue a bulletin 
treating those subjects of particular importance for discussion during 
Public Schools Week and including specific suggestions which should 
prove helpful to schools in planning their programs for the observ- 
ance of Public Schools Week. 
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SELECTION OF SIXTH GRADE READING TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR CALIFORNIA ADOPTION 


By IvAN R. WATERMAN, Chief, Division of Textbooks and Publications 
and IrRvING R. MELBo, Division of Textbooks and Publications; 
California State Department of Education 


The purpose of this article is to present a brief summary of the 
State Curriculum Commission's recent evaluation of sixth grade 
reading textbooks. The State Curriculum Commission is desig- 
nated by law! to study the books submitted for state adoption and 
to make recommendations thereon to the State Board of Education. 

During the past few years textbooks for many of the elementary 
school subjects have been evaluated in accordance with a definite 
plan of procedure which has been developed by the State Curriculum 
Commission. This plan is based on the viewpoint that a matter so 
important as the statewide adoption of basic textbooks requires an 
extremely careful, analytical study of the relative merits of available 
textbook materials. Briefly described, the plan of procedure involves 
four major steps: (1) the development of a set of criteria by which 
the books may be judged; (2) the formulation of a score card based 
on the assignment of numerical values to the items on the criteria; 
(3) the completion of a series of studies, primarily objective in char- 
acter, designed to secure data with respect to the relative merits of 
the books on all items of the criteria; and (4) the interpretation and 
utilization of these data in rating the books on the score card. ? 

The criteria formulated by the State Curriculum Commission 
for use in evaluating the sixth grade reading textbooks, the numerical 
values attached to each point in terms of a 1000 point scale, and the 
ratings assigned to the three highest ranking books are presented 
in Table I. 

In developing the criteria, an attempt was made to include all 
points which should enter into the consideration of the relative merits 
of sixth grade reading textbooks. This requires a careful study of 
research findings and of other professional literature pertinent to 
reading instruction. The numerical values attached to the several 
criteria express the relative importance of each as determined by 
the average of the values assigned by the individual members of the 
State Curriculum Commission. 





1 School Code sections 2.1430-2.1436, 6.260-6.265. ; 

*A more detailed account of the concrete application of these procedures is contained in Evaluation 
of Arithmetic Textbooks. State of California Department of Education Bulletin, No. 19, October 1, 1932. 
tamento: State Department of Education. 
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TABLE 


I 





Criteria for Evaluating Sixth Grade Reading Textbooks, 


Numerical Values Attached to Each Criterion; and Ratings 
Assigned to Three Highest Ranking Books 





Criteria 


Total 
Possible 
Points 


Good 
Read- 


ing 


The 
Mas- 
querade 





Il. 


III. 
IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 





. The textbook shall contain an appro- 


priate amount and wide variety of 
intrinsically interesting materials to 
meet all types of reading interests, 
such as social studies, science, and 
literature; and maintain a satisfac- 
tory balance between such different 
types as (1) work type and apprecia- 
tive reading, (2) curriculum subjects 
and outside interests, and (3) poetry 
ie Sr erie 
i Cee ed cee le 
b. Balance between: 
(1) Prose, poetry and plays-_------ 
(2) Major fields of reading interests 
(3) Basic types of reading interests 
(4) Curriculum subjects and out- 
side interests 
ee 
The vocabulary difficulty, sentence 
structure, and thought content shall 
be appropriate for sixth grade pupils - - 
The materials contained in the textbook 
shall be of a high literary character - - - 
The textbook shall contain appropriate 
aids to pupils for studying the selec- 
tions, and shall be so designed as to 
provide training and practice in 
developing reading skills, and shall 
contain appropriate aids to assist 
teachers 


. The textbooks shall contain a large 


percentage of material not appearing 
in other sixth grade readers___-_.---- 
The material shall be so organized 
within the book as to present a suit- 
able reading program for sixth grade 
eR ceieri sues Seebe Serengeti 
The textbook shall provide for an exten- 
sive reading program by means of 
references to supplementary and 
oe Se ee eee 
The format of the book shall conform to 
a ee SS eee 


. Appropriate illustrations shall be 
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75 
15 
25 


20 
75 


225 


175 
175 


100 


100 


75 


50 


50 
50 


44 
10 
12 


14 
55 


143 


160 
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75 


45 


45 


50 
32 


74 


16 


14 
65 


186 


150 
150 


40 


100 


50 


20 


50 
40 


56 
10 
10 


16 
65 

















Trails 
Beyond 


171 


150 
150 


53 


65 


20 
50 
30 
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150 
150 
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The ratings of the three books in Table I were based upon a 
series of analytical and comparative studies designed to reveal the 
essential differences among the books. Many of these studies were 
highly objective in character; others involved subjective opinions 
requiring competent professional judgment. The rating of the books 
required an interpretation of these comparative studies in terms of the 
educational practi¢es considered most desirable by the State Curric- 
ulum Commission. 

Comparative data showing the differences found to exist among 
the books with respect to the several points in Criterion I are pre- 
sented in Table II. Certain of these comparative data may also 
prove to be of value to local school officials who are charged with 
the responsibility of selecting supplementary readers for the sixth 
grade. At any rate they will serve to make clear the type of data 
considered by the State Curriculum Commission in its distinctly 
professional task of evaluating textbook materials. While fifteen 
different sixth grade readers were submitted for adoption, comparisons 
are presented for only the six highest ranking books. These six 
books were those selected for final evaluation in accordance with the 
policy of the Commission to eliminate from further consideration 
books which obviously fail to meet major points of the criteria and 
to retain only those which appear to be at least fairly satisfactory in 
all important respects. The six books for which data are given in 
Table II are as follows: 


A. Buckingham, B. R. In A Green Valley and Other Stories. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1934. 

B. Buckingham, B.R. The Masquerade and Other Stories. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1934. 

C. Freeman, Frank N., and Johnson, Eleanor M. Child-Story 
Readers. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1929. 

D. Manly, John M.; Rickert, Edith; and Leubrie, Nina. Good 
Reading. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. 

E. Suzzallo, Henry; Freeland, George E.; McLaughlin, Katherine 
L.; and Skinner, Ada M. Fact and Story Readers. New York: 
American Book Company, 1931. 

F. Wright, Wendel W.; Tirey, Ralph N.; and Crites, Faye. 
Trails Beyond. Richmond: Johnson Publishing Company, 
1934. 


The code letters used to indicate the six books in Table II do not 
follow the order in which they are listed above.! In addition to data 
for the six highest ranking books, Table II also includes the median 
and range for all fifteen books. 





1 Information relative to the books represented by the code letters will be furnished to interested 
Persons upon request to the Division of Textbooks and Publications. 
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Several general conclusions can be drawn from the data of 
Table II. The authors and publishers of reading textbook materials 
have apparently agreed rather well on the general nature of a basic 
sixth grade reading text. It must avoid being either a purely literary 
reader or solely a work type reader. It must attempt to provide 
some kind of a balance of widely differing kinds of material which wil] 
be suitable for many purposes and appealing to many interests, 
Agreement as to what is the optimum balance is almost completely 
lacking. Educational research has as yet provided no satisfactory 
answer to the many questions which arise in this connection. Conse. 
quently, in scoring the books on the basis of the comparative data 
in Table III the Commission was frequently forced to establish first 
some expression of what it considered to be the most desirable practice. 
For example, is book C with 8 per cent of its total material in the 
form of poetry more or less desirable than those books which contain 
only 2 per cent or less poetry? In similar manner, is Book B with 
30 per cent of science material better or poorer as a basic text than 
book E with only 13 per cent of science material? The viewpoint 
which any evaluating body takes with respect to questions of this 
type will obviously determine to a large extent the points assigned 
to each book in rating it on the 1000 point score card as indicated 
in Table I. However, before values can be assigned to the books 
on any given point it is necessary to have as many complete and 
reliable data as possible. To this end, data such as those in Table II 
are invaluable prerequisites to the evaluation and selection of text- 
books on a professional basis. 

Additional data with respect to the differences among the books 
on criteria II, III, V, VII, and IX are presented in Table III. 

The data of Table III reveal additional wide differences among 
the several books. These data, in and of themselves, do not indicate 
the relative merits of the several books. They are essential, however, 
to an evaluation of the books in which the data are interpreted in 
relation to what is considered to be the most desirable practice. 

Tables II and III contain only a small fraction of the total 
amount of data contained in the comparative studies of the sixth 
grade reading textbooks considered by the State Curriculum Com- 
mission. These data will serve, however, to show the analytical 
nature of the procedure followed in evaluating textbooks. They also 
indicate the general type of objective study which may be made 
to serve as a basis for the professional selection of textbook materials. 

The ratings indicated in Table I were presented to the State 
Board of Education in the report of the State Curriculum Commission 
relative to adoption. The State Board of Education recognized the 
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advisability of adopting two books rather than a single book to pro- 
vide the basis of the reading program. 

The State Curriculum Commission in its evaluation of textbooks 
does not consider the matter of cost but confines its studies to con- 
siderations of educational merit. The State Board of Education, 
however, considers the factor of cost in making adoptions. Conse- 
quently, in view of the fact that the book rated by the Commission 
as second best would have cost approximately fifteen cents more 
per copy than either of the others, the Board adopted the first and 
third ranking books. These were Trails Beyond, by Wright, Tirey, 
and Crites, published by Johnson Publishing Company, 1934, which 
was adopted as a basal text, and Good Reading, by Manly, Rickert, 
and Leubrie, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934, which 
was adopted as a supplementary text. 














REPORTS TO THE HOME ON THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL 


H. S. Upjoun, Superintendent of Schools, Long Beach 


The report card is a means for conveying to the home an estimate 
of the work, the conduct, or the growth of a pupil. 

An interchange of information regarding pupils between the 
school and the home is important. It has been a custom with nearly 
every school and still is with most schools to send grade cards at 
intervals to the home. Grades or marks have customarily been an 
attempt by the teacher to estimate the excellence of the work done 
by one pupil as compared with that done by other pupils in the same 
class. 

These grade cards have been criticized on many occasions by 
many people and on many counts as undesirable. They are still 
asked for or demanded by some parents. A goodly number of 
principals and teachers still defend them. It is charged by others 
that the principal reason that teachers like them is because they 
furnish the teacher with a means of exerting pressure upon pupils. 
The reason why some parents continue to demand them is because 
the children of such parents get gratifying marks and so give the 
parent a vicarious basis for feeling superior to less fortunate parents. 

The purposes of the report from the school to the home should 
be, in part at least, the following: 

1. To reveal to the parent the exact strength and weakness of the 
pupil’s work. 

2. To interpret adequately to the home the type of experience 
which the school is furnishing to the pupil. 

3. To result in the improvement of the quantity and quality of the 
pupil's growth. 

4. To enable the school and the home to work effectively together 
for the growth of the child. 

The form of grade card used in the past twenty years quite 
commonly in all American schools has failed to do as much as a report 
card might do to accomplish these ends. 

During the past two years, in Long Beach, studies and experi- 
ments have been in progress aiming at the evolution of a report 
which will have as few objections and as many merits as the present 
schoolroom methods will permit. Such a report must be transitional 
in form. Our teachers are not yet able to give the individual atten- 
tion to pupils needed in order that an ideal report may be made. 
Classes are too large, and technical aid is not available because of 
142 
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expense. Moreover, parents wish still to see in the report enough of 
the traditional type of terminology to make the report seem reason- 
ably familiar. 


In evolving our present report, we, in Long Beach, have tried 


to meet certain standards of which the following are important: 
]. The report shall not be competitive in character. It shall not 


compare the work of student A with that of student B. On 
the contrary, it shall attempt to interpret the elements of 
the school experience of the pupil in terms of improvement 
and growth. 


. The report shall be a means of interpreting to the teacher, the 


pupil, and the home the purposes and methods of the school. 
It shall convey to the parent a better idea of what the school 
is doing than is incorporated in a report which merely gives a 
grade in a subject. 


. The symbols used in the report shall not suggest a comparison 


between the work of different pupils as do the usual marks A, 
B, C, D, etc., or numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, but they shall indicate 
whether the work which the pupil is doing is what may rightly 
be expected of a pupil of his own ability or capacity. Is the 
pupil realizing his capacity for growth rather than is the pupil 
doing better work than another pupil. 


. Due consideration should be given in the report to the work 


and study habits of the pupil. It is quite possible that the habits 
formed by the pupil have more permanent influence upon his 
life than the details of information which he memorizes. On the 
higher levels, the ability of the pupil to solve problems of adjust- 
ment is certainly very much more important than his ability to 
recite. And on the lower levels, his practice of using the dic- 
tionary for meanings and spelling, the encyclopaedia for refer- 
ence, and the library for help and for enjoyment will mean 
much to him in later life. 


. The older emphasis upon skills and drills must not be abandoned, 


but must be given a proper emphasis, as it will always be 
important. 


. A means of reporting to the home upon the pupil's ability and 


willingness to cooperate in group enterprises must be included 
and given an important place. 


. It is not enough to report upon subjects in general as upon 


arithmetic, handwriting, reading, spelling, art, etc. There 
must be a breakdown of the elements of these fields of informa- 
tion or acquisitions of skill so that pupil, teacher, and parent 
know rather definitely just what phase of the work reported 
upon is covered by the report given. The Long Beach report 
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makes only a start in this direction. It is to be hoped that a 
plan can be made practical for a rather detailed achievement 
record to be kept by each pupil. 

In working out a report to meet these standards, care was taken 
not to make the report so elaborate that a teacher with a normal or 
heavy load in the elementary grades (thirty-five to forty-five pupils) 
would be unable to use it fairly and wisely. 

One report has been arranged for the first three grades. Another | 
report is used for grades four, five, and six. 

It has been interesting to us to receive, after our card had been 
printed and placed in the hands of the teachers, a report blank from 
the Des Moines Schools, which was made up under the direction of 
former Superintendent J. W. Studebaker, now Director of Education ' 
for the United States Government Bureau at Washington. This report 
is in nearly all points similar to the one worked out locally. Since 
the two reports were devised without mutual exchange of ideas they 
tend to confirm the validity of the type. ( 

The Long Beach report is, at present, in an experimental stage, ( 
only. As it is used, criticisms will be encouraged, weighed, and, as ( 

t 


found constructive and appropriate, applied to later forms of the 
report. 


The report prepared for the elementary grades is not believed 
to be adaptable to the upper levels in its present form. Studies for 
reports in junior and senior high schools are now in progress. 





REPORT CARDS 


The report cards used in-Long Beach are four-page leaflets. 
The first page contains spaces for the child's name and grade, name 
of the school, teacher, and the like; a note of explanation concerning 
the purpose of the card; and a list of the symbols used to indicate a 
pupil's ability, effort, and achievement. Page four contains space 
for the attendance report, signature of the parent or guardian, 
teacher's comments and notes. The inner two pages of the report card 
which provide space for a report on the several types of school expe- 
rience are shown on the two preceeding pages. 









































HEALTH PROBLEMS IN RURAL SCHOOLS' 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools, California State Department of Education 


Any merit which may exist in this analysis of health problems in 
rural schools may be attributed to the source of the material used. 
The statements made are the result of numerous personal conferences 
and extensive individual correspondence with physicians, public 
health nurses, and school nurses actively engaged in the service of 
rural school children at the present time. The questionnaire technique 
was not employed but a remarkable degree of unanimity of opinion 
existed among these professional persons concerning the outstanding 
problems. 

Significant problems selected for discussion at this time are: 
(1) health service and facilities, (2) lack of funds for correction of 
defects, (3) the rural school plant, (4) communicable diseases, 
(5) training of teachers, (6) parent education, and (7) public informa- 
tion. 








Health Service and Facilities 


Insufficient service and facilities constitute the outstanding health 
problems in rural schools. There are too few doctors and nurses 
assigned to too great and too populous an area. 

The need of physical examination for all preschool and school age 
children was stressed. Emphasis was placed on importance of exam- 

ination at high school age when children engage in more strenuous 
athletics. Much has been accomplished by “summer round-up,” 
or preschool clinics, but to the children of many rural areas the oppor- 
tunity for a physical examination is completely denied. 

The need of clinical service to follow up the physical examination 
is apparent. 

The need of adequate health inspection by a qualified public 
health nurse is accepted as a standard but unfortunately this service is 
not available in many rural schools. 

The need of a traveling dental clinic is emphasized by most rural 
workers. One illustration of this need will suffice: in 18,000 square 
miles of desert area in one of our counties there are only four towns 
in which the services of a dentist are available. The experience of 
public health workers indicates that transportation is not possible 
for many who now need the service. 


VS =... eae 


—_—~ 





1An address delivered at the Annual Meeting, American Public Health Association, Pasadena, 
September 3, 1934. (First session of the Child Hygiene Section.) 
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The need of preventoria for contact tuberculosis cases was fre. 
quently expressed. A nutritional survey in one rural area recently 
made revealed 45 suspicious cases, 10 of which were of such a condition 
as to make immediate exclusion from school imperative. 

Health supervision for exceptional children such as crippled, 
tuberculous, speech defective, blind or partially sighted, deaf or hard 
of hearing, mentally defective or emotionally unstable, usually pro- 
vided in progressive city schools is practically unknown in rural 
schools. 

In general, well organized health units serving rural areas are the 
exception rather than the rule. Legislation should be carried through 
in each state to guarantee a health program which will reach out to 
remote rural areas and provide at least the minimum service in the 
conservation of health. 


Lack of Funds for Correction of Defects 


The past three or four years have aggravated the problem of 
securing funds to make necessary corrections of physical defects, 
Dental work has been badly neglected. There are no organized clinics 
and the nurse is obliged to spend too much time securing finances 
from private agencies for corrections. The public agencies sometimes 
refuse help to the children of parents who are shiftless and poor 
managers. 

Many private and unofficial agencies undertaking activities for the 
improvement of child health are characterized by a lack of coordina- 
tion with tax-supported health units. Money is not only wasted in 
these uncoordinated efforts, but the fact that something is being done 
postpones the proper organization of essential services on a permanent 
basis. 


Rural School Plant 


One public health nurse with wide rural experience who daily 
makes the rounds of rural schools condemns the ordinary environment 
in no uncertain words. The rural schools are frequently “damp, dark, 
poorly heated, have the wrong lighting arrangements, are lacking in 
water supply, have poor or no facilities for hand washing, and have 
inadequate and insanitary toilet facilities." And another, visiting 
as a part of her routine some hundred of the “ruralest’’ of the rurd 
schools, says, “Floors frequently oiled but seldom if ever scrubbed art 
accepted as normal in most schools.” 

In an effort to bring about better conditions in our rural school 
we are encouraging communities to use the California Rural Schoo 
Score Card.! This score card is designed to set up desirable standard 





1 California Rural School Score Card. Reprinted from Handbook for Rural Parent Teacher Actisitit 
and Relationships. State of California Department of Education Bulletin, No. 12, September 15, 1%). 
Sacramento: te Department of Education. 
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for a safe, sanitary, and educationally serviceable rural school environ- 
ment and point out needed improvements in the schools to which it 
is applied. | 

The problem of the janitorial service in rural schools is another 
vexing one. Too often the janitor work is done by some child whose 
family needs the money or by others with no housekeeping ability. 
There is no supervision except that of the teacher and circumstances 
often make it difficult for her to demand better service. 


Communicable Diseases 


The prevalence of epidemics in rural areas is evidence that there 
is lack of cooperation in control of communicable diseases. Absences 
from school are greatly increased by the excluded non-immune con- 
tacts of communicable disease. The problem is further aggravated by 
the fact that few parents observe isolation of patient in non-quaran- 
tinable diseases. The solution of these problems is to be sought in a 
properly organized rural health unit equipped to carry on campaigns 
of vaccination and immunization, in strict enforcement of laws and 
in parent education. 


Training of Teachers 


In a recent doctoral dissertation! from Columbia University, the 
data presented indicate that considerable progress has been made 
with reference to the preservice training of teachers in school health 
programs during the past decade. The courses in health education 
varied widely in title and content. Many fell short of accepted 
standards because of the omission of significant material. Particular 
omissions noted by Dr. Spencer were health inspections, nutrition, 
mental hygiene, and social hygiene. 

This study further revealed that the instructors assigned to these 
courses frequently held degrees not taken in health education or allied 
fields. In most institutions these courses were largely academic, the 
phase of the professional health program dealing with observation and 
participation of the student-teacher in the school health program 
being most neglected. As a result, Dr. Spencer points out: 

° ; health education training was largely confined to college 

class work and the potentialities of the elementary school as a source of 


health education problems and as a proving ground for health education 
theories were neglected. 


There is a general recognition of the need for adequate.and careful 
preparation of teachers both in urban and rural fields to function 
effectively in relation to problems of conservation and promotion of 


uy A Elizabeth S t. Health Education for Teachers. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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child health. The health program in a teacher education institution 
should provide: 


1. A health service program, to include: 


a. Complete health examination 

b. Correction of remediable defects 

c. Health supervision of students 

d. Maintenance of a healthy regimen of living 

e. Sanitary inspection of campus buildings and living quarters 


2. A health education program, to include: 


a. A scientific foundation in biology, psychology, and applied 
chemistry, physiology, and bacteriology 

b. Courses in personal and public hygiene 

c. Basic principles in mental hygiene 

d. Professional subject matter and methods in health instruction 


3. Observation and practice in training school to correlate with 
academic course. 


A standard health program in all teacher training institutions isa 
worthy objective for our efforts to improve health in rural schools, 
where the teacher is too frequently nurse, inspector, teacher, and 
medical counselor, but the results are too remote to constitute a com- 
plete solution of the problem. 

Many rural teachers now employed have had no advantages of 
training in health problems. For them an in-service training is essen- 
tial. This training should be given by a rural health supervisor whois 
qualified as a public health nurse and as a supervisor of instruction in 
the field of health. Such instruction may be given by means of class 
visitation and demonstration, individual and group teachers’ confer- 
ences, extension courses, reading from selected references, or in round 
table discussion groups. The adequate training of teachers of both 
the preservice and in-service group unmistakably constitutes a major 
problem in promoting sound health among rural children. 


Parent Education 


The need of more parental education along health lines is con- 
tinuously emphasized. One public health nurse in a rural county 
wrote recently, “Parents just don’t know about skin diseases or what 
to do about communicable diseases in the home and community.” 
So, many times, exposures have already been made before the public 
health nurse appears on the scene. 

With a sufficient staff of public health workers available, the 
problem of educating parents in the health needs of their children 
could be met. Much is already being accomplished in Parent Teacher 
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‘ion § Association meetings and in parent education study groups, but in 
these activities the outstanding and apparently insurmountable 
obstacle is that of leadership. 

Close to the problem of parent education is that of the deplorable 
housing of rural people. Part of this problem has its roots in the poor 
economic conditions of the family, but it is indubitably due to parental 
ignorance and apathy in many instances. The deplorable homes of so 
many rural people enter into our rural health problems more than we 
realize. It is next to impossible for children to practice proper personal 
hygiene under the conditions the home affords and it is no wonder that 
lied § some of them neglect themselves altogether. The rural health worker 
is viewing with tremendous interest the proposals of federal govern- 
ment activities in improving the standards of the American home, 
because only when rural homes become more livable will the objectives 
ion § of health service and health education be accomplished. 


cers 
| 


‘ith § Public Information 
We are living in a time of economic fear, of distortion of facts 
about costs, and continual pressure to reduce taxes upon which all 


Pe public service depends for support. Professional people interested in 
au public health work have been so concerned with the discharge of their 
wi responsibilities that an effective program designed to keep the public 

acquainted with the functions, importance, and results of their work 
of has not been carried on. The same neglect has characterized educa- 
en. | tion. Now, under economic stress, these services are the first to be 
om curtailed. Health service has been completely eliminated in many 
ts rural communities in the past three or four years. Although the exact 
iis figures are not available for rural areas, we can be reasonably certain 
= that they exceed those reported for cities. In a report from the federal 
nd Office of Education based on data from 700 typical cities, it is stated 
sth that since 1930, 81 cities reduced physical education work, 28 elimi- 
jor nated it; 89 reduced health service, and 22 eliminated it. 

New conditions have brought new responsibilities to the public 
health worker. The responsibility of providing the public with under- 
standable information concerning health service is immediate and 

i urgent. Many agencies are available for use in publicizing this indis- 
ity pensable service: Parent Teacher Associations are our best allies in 
me promoting programs of public welfare; the newspapers are cooperative 


" in most communities; the radio must reach an audience interested in 
7 health problems if one may judge by the number of dubious nostrums 
now on the air; civic organizations in many communities would cooper- 
a ate if called upon; talks and addresses before groups provide another 
important means of discharging this new responsibility. The public 
will support what it knows about, ours is the task to provide authentic 
information to secure greater support and expansion of service. 
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Those evidences of neglect of the health of rural children bring 
forcibly to mind the words of Edwin Markham in “Gates of Para. 
dise:” 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the Man. 


To the end that first values may come to be first, there is need to 
set up a definite program of goals for rural health service upon which 
there will come to be nation-wide agreement and concentration. There 
seems to me twelve forward-looking needs or objectives in securing 
adequate health service in rural schools. These are presented without 
any attempt to arrange them in significant order: 

1. 


Need of greater coordination among departments of education 
and departments of health and social agencies. 

Need of traveling clinics which will bring to rural areas the same 
specialized expert medical and psychiatric services available 
in cities. 


. More state aid for local health programs to provide adequate 


medical inspection and health supervision in rural areas. 
Greater emphasis on health education in the elementary and 
secondary school curriculum. 


. Power jointly vested in the State Department of Education and 


the State Board of Health to enforce sanitary regulations in 
building and maintenance of school buildings. 

Power of condemnation jointly vested in the State Department of 
Education and the State Board of Health of unsafe, insanitary, 
and educationally unserviceable school buildings. 


. Better training in health education in teacher training institu- 


tions; a training which will acquaint prospective teachers with 
the health resources of the state, care of special cases, and make 
them as eager to secure desirable accomplishment in health as 
in any other phase of school work. 


. Public health training for all school nurses. Training designed to 


articulate health service more closely with health education 
programs. 

Greater emphasis on mental health—services of a psychiatrist 
and a psychiatric social worker available in rural areas. 

Closer integration of health service, health instruction, physical 
activities, and recreation programs within schools and with 
homes. 

Specially equipped room in each school building designed for 
health service. 

Adequate plan of cumulative records of pupil's health covering 

the entire school life of the child. 




















THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM! 
RuTH EpMANDs, Rural Supervisor, Colusa County 


In the new educational program, the child’s growth and develop- 
ment assumes the all important position. This program is new in 
that emphasis has been shifted from lifeless textbook materials to 
the building up of situations wherein the growing child learns by 
doing. He has a purpose in studying, and at the same time enjoys 
the experiences and activities through which learning becomes more 
meaningful. 


Changed Emphasis in Education 


It is within the memory span of each reader to recall school 
practices including the old page-by-page assignment, followed by 
the teacher's questions while the pupil answered correctly or not, 
according to his memory or guessing ability. The aim in the old 
type of program was the memorization or mastery of an excessive 
body of subject matter, too soon forgotten. Today's program focuses 
its effort and attention upon teaching and developing the whole 
child. Today's pupil must be taught to live in a society ever chang- 
ing, in a power and energy age, in an unstable age, in which man 
confronts new kinds of problems and has a leisure which he has not 
been trained to utilize. 

Since adult society is worried, insecure, and restless, the school 
must provide a program which will function serviceably in the lives 
of our boys and girls, the men and women of tomorrow. The task 
and responsibility of planning such a program requires the attention 
and consideration of our most earnest thinkers. Any adequate 
education program to meet the new needs must be characterized 
by a twofold nature—it must permit the child to lead a happy, 
normal, healthy life in childlike situations, and at the same time 
prepare him to be a contributing member of tomorrow's society. 


Education in Terms of Social Adjustment 


The concern of the new program is not pupil mastery of unrelated 
facts and dates, but rather how well he is able to think and reason 
in the light of the knowledge which he possesses. The new learning 
aims to provide for growth in self-respect, responsibility, initiative, 
understanding, and tolerance. In adult life, we may not be our 
brother's keeper but we must live by the side of our brother and 
know how to be a good neighbor. It is necessary to organize the 





1 Address age before Rural Section, Convention of California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Sacramento, May 6, 1934. 158 
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school program so that life situations are set up wherein the whole 
child may develop. This development can best be accomplished 
by placing the child in situations demanding skills, knowledge, 
resourcefulness, and judgment. He must not fail and repeat grades: 
rather he must progress at a rate comparable to his ability, con- 
tributing to the limit of his capacity at all times. He must not be 
compared to his peers; rather he must grow in ability to do more 
and better work than he did previously. If a child is working up 
to his fullest mental capacity, he does not fail regardless of how his 
product may compare with that of the mentally better endowed 
members of his class. A new type of report card is necessary_to 
interpret to parents the pupil's progress or growth. The new report 
is one of his achievement in terms of his abilities. 


New Concepts of Discipline 


In the old school, much teacher attention and energy was directed 
toward disciplining the rebellious spirits. Since the new program 
provides ample materials, varied situations and big units of work, 
the child becomes interested in his work and the teacher becomes a 
counselor, a guide, and a helper. Teacher dictation and prescription 
has disappeared, being replaced by a spirit of working together and 
sharing in the worth while enterprises of the modern curriculum. 
The new emphasis in education eliminates unruly behavior; there 
is neither time nor reason for misconduct. 


Education Adapted to Nature of Children 


The development of the whole child is the major concern of 
those to whom his education is entrusted. The nature of the child 
is many sided. His nature is at once physical, mental, emotional, 
and social. Consequently attention is given to his physical growth, 
to his emotional adjustment, to his mental development, and to 
his adaptation in his social relationships. Mastery of the funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, oral and written 
expression are important in the education of the child but are properly 
subordinated to the major educational purpose of securing for the 
child an integrated personality. 

The health of the child is safeguarded by attention to posture 
while seated and standing, removal of eye strain, a mid-morning lunch 
for undernourished children, hot lunch provided for all the children, 
proper exercise and rest. Assistance is given in providing medical 
attention when necessary. 

Studies of crime have revealed the very great importance of 
emotional balance, and have shown us the necessity of assisting the 
child to control his emotions and to use them to further his best 
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interests. Recalling our days at school we remember that retribu- 
tion was dealt severely for lack of control. Teachers today seek to 
learn the cause for lack of balance. The cause of the offense must 
be found if a recurrence is to be avoided. The advice of a psychiatrist 
is frequently sought to aid the teacher in a more sympathetic handling 
of the child's problem. 

Life’s contacts are much more pleasant if a man or woman is 
socially acceptable. Social adjustment results only from experience 
in making successful social adaptations. The modern school affords 
occasions wherein a pupil may participate in group activities, assem- 
blies, or club meetings. Through such participation he is given an 
opportunity to assume responsibility, develop initiative and leader- 
ship, and cooperate with his fellows. He learns to respect the rights 
of others and finds that his own personal success may depend upon 
the success of the entire group. 


Home and School Cooperation Essential 


The closest cooperation between the home, school, and com- 
munity is necessary if each child is to realize the fullest development 
of his abilities. No one group can do the job alone and yet any one 
agency can hinder the child so that progress is impossible. A visit 
between parents and teachers may be of inestimable value to the 
child. Frequently pupils are unadjusted and such a conference may 
reveal the cause to be lack of sufficient rest, poor habits of eating, 
nervous tension created by some school contact, a dominating older 
brother or sister, a broken home, or wrong grade placement. When 
parents and teachers are working in accord, the child’s needs are 
almost invariably met. 


Plan of Organization of Instruction 


A two-way plan of instruction provides the framework for this 
progressive, sane excursion in living. A plan for individual learning 
is largely in use in grades 5-8. Individual differences in rate and 
extent of ability to learn are recognized and provided for in the 
plan of organization. Just as every baby does not start to walk 
when he is eleven months old, neither is every child ready to learn 
to read when he is six years old. Some children, much slower in 
their development, do excellent work a few years later. Mary may 
learn the table of nines in two days while it may take Bessie two 
weeks. One student may need to study a certain spelling list every 
day for a week while another may master it in ten minutes. So it is 
with reading, correct use of language, and all other subjects. Since 
a child may need to spend much time on arithmetic and but little 
time on grammar, the program is arranged to provide for attention, 
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time, and materials to suit the needs of each child. Under this plan 
a pupil is encouraged to budget his time and to assume the responsi- 
bility of seeing that he accomplishes a reasonable amount daily. The 
plan takes care of individual needs while mastering the tool subjects 
and may be called the individualized program of the school. 

The second phase of this two-way plan provides for group actiy- 
ities centering around the social studies, which include geography, 
history, civics, nature study, music, art, and literature. These 
subjects are no longer taught by a page-to-page assignment with the 
old question and answer recitation. Instead there has developed a 
type of instruction usually designated as a unit of work which involves 
a large center of interest and experience. 


A Large Unit of Work 


An illustration may be furnished if we consider Japan the country 
to be studied. By the use of various means such as pictures, books, 
newspapers, or Junior Red Cross correspondence, the teacher arouses 
the interest of the children in knowing more about these people, our 
Pacific Coast neighbors. The children suggest what they would 
like to know about the country. The list is written down in the 
form of questions for group consideration. The following are a few 
samples of the questions generally asked by the children. 


I. About the country 


A. What kind of a country is it? Is it hot, cold, hilly, flat, 
large, small, on the sea? 

B. What do the people do? 
How does the kind of country determine what the people 
do? What do they do that we cannot do? What has 
this country given to the world? 


II. About the children 


A. What kind of schools do the children have? What lan- 
guage do they speak? Do they look like us? What do 
they wear? What kinds of homes have they? What 
games do they play? Is their music like ours? 


When all of the things which the children wish to know are 
listed, the class is divided into groups and each child of every group 
is responsible for looking up his topic in several reference books. 
They learn about the art of the country, its music, and literature. 
The art lessons are planned around some theme of the country’s life, 
perhaps making a frieze to show an occupation of the country. Prac- 
tice in both oral and written expression is afforded since the children 
must take notes and prepare reports to give to the class. Exhibits 
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are brought and arranged, sand table scenes laid out, maps, graphs, 
moving pictures, and posters made to illuminate the reports. The 
child sees a purpose in all that he does and there is no time to idle 
since his contribution must meet the approval of his classmates. 
When the information sought is assembled, the class gives a sum- 
mary or a culminating activity, at which time the reports bring out 
the information which the children and teacher decided they should 
have at the outset of the unit. 

Big values for pupil growth accrue from this kind of learning. 
Good working habits are formed. Pupils work cooperatively, share 
responsibility, develop initiative, resourcefulness, and ability to use 
materials. They learn to think, weigh values, and develop judgment, 
and acquire right attitudes toward society and ideals of citizen- 
ship. Provision is made for the individual abilities of children inas- 
much as there is something the limited child can do successfully 
while the more gifted ones read many references, and assume much 
responsibility in planning and carrying out the whole study. By 
being exposed to the art, literature, poetry, music, manners, and 
customs of other people, children come to understand their ideals and 
their contributions to civilization. Such a study develops the child's 
appreciation of the cultural values of the world; the knowledge pro- 
vides enjoyment throughout life, assures enlightening travel, and 
adds color to life-long reading. 


Summary 


The new educational program centers its full attention on the 
growth and development of the child by giving attention to his 
health, his emotional balance, his ability to adjust to the group in 
social situations, and to his learning. Through the use of individual 
learning materials the child is able to progress at his own rate in 
mastering the tool subjects. Social studies activities provide situa- 
tions, the scope and breadth of which challenge the abilities of all 
children. The new educational program meets the interests of 
children at their own age level and in addition recognizes the demands 
of society. 

A study of our changing social order indicates that this type of 
program should equip the child to take his place as a happy, useful, 
active member of society capable of planning intelligently for the 
welfare and advancement of democracy. 








SHOULD ALL FIRST GRADE CHILDREN BE GIVEN 
A READING PROGRAM? 


LynpA YAGEMAN, Rural School Supervisor, Contra Costa County! 


It is the purpose of this article to present facts gleaned from a 
rather detailed review of research studies relating to the problem of 
reading readiness, and to provide a bibliography for those interested 
in further reading. 

Realizing fully the need for more evidence both as to what 
constitutes reading readiness, and how it can be measured, the writer 
believes that the following data justify a more careful study of entering 
first grade children than is generally given them and that in many 
cases formal reading and writing should be deferred until an adequate 
physical, mental, and emotional background be developed to insure 
success without drudgery and distaste on the part of either teacher or 
pupil. 


The Problem of School Failure as Related to Reading in the 
First Grade 


Many recent studies indicate clearly that the major problem of 
school failure lies in the administrative and instructional programs 
of the first grade. For example, the Research Committee of the 
California Kindergarten Primary Association, after studying the 
problem of first grade readiness and retardation? in representative 
cities and rural areas throughout California and the United States, 
reports that 


1. Over 19 per cent of first grade pupils fail. 

2. Over 29 per cent of these failures are due to inability to meet the reading require- 
ments of the grade. 

3. Approximately 28 per cent of all first grade entrants are not ready for beginning 
reading because of 
a. Inability to understand and use English 
b. Mental immaturity 
c. A combination of a and b 

4. The kindergarten trained, though forming 76 per cent of the total number, 
form but 14 per cent of the pre-first foreign group. 

5. Homogeneous grouping of pupils with language handicaps and of the mentally 
immature among first grade entrants reduces non-promotions from 30 to 5 
per cent. 

6. Teachers’ subjective judgments are not reliable as measures for determining 
causes of pupil failure. Teachers’ subjective judgments with respect to certain 
factors were given several times the emphasis accorded to objective measures 





1 Written under the direction of Dr. John A. Hockett in a Seminar in Elementary Curriculum at the 
University of California, 

2 First Grade Reading Readiness and Retardation. Research Committee, California Kindergarten- 
Primary Association, 1928. 158 
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of these factors in determining pupil failures, as shown in the following tabula- 


tion: 
Ratio of Emphasis Placed on Teachers’ 
Judgment and Emphasis Placed on 

Factors Causing Pupil Failure Objective Measures 
Attendance handicap 4.3-1.0 
Undesirable home conditions 3.0-1.0 
Lack of cultural background or 

foreign language handicap 2.4-1.0 
Low intelligence 2.0-1.0 


A report of the International Kindergarten Union! indicates 
that there is a definite demand on the part of first grade teachers 
for a change in the course of study in relation to reading instruction 
for all first grade pupils unless a change is made in the requirements 
for admission to the first grade. Over 90 per cent of the 560 teachers 
reporting feel that they have been expected to teach some children 
reading before these children were ready for a reading program. 

A more recent study was made by Eleanor Hayes, psychologist ? 
in grades two through six in the public schools of Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts. In her study Miss Hayes considered grade failure as related 
to chronological age at entrance to first grade, mental age at entrance 
to first grade, attendance at kindergarten, physical defects, and change 
of schools. Of the five factors listed, the only one which materially 
affected the retardation of the 16 per cent of repeaters was mental 
age upon entrance to the first grade. Chronological age upon entrance 
apparently bore no relation to success. Among the repeaters studied, 
17 per cent had attended other systems; while 20 per cent of the 
successful group had changed schools. Of these repeaters, 73 per 
cent had entered school with a mental age of less than six years, 
while 94 per cent of the successful group had entered with a mental 
age of six years or more. 

In a Philadelphia study, Boyer and Cheyney found that, “In 
general, repetition of a grade is less productive of educational gains 
to a pupil than regular progress through the grades.” 

Caswell in a study covering seven states, reports the following 
conclusions on the problem of non-promotion: * 


a 


1. The rate of non-promotion in different cities and states varies widely. 

2. The average rate of non-promotion in all grades is approximately 10 per cent. 

3. There are great regional differences in the rate of non-promotion. 

4. The difference in the rate of non-promotion within the same system is some- 
times as great as 30 per cent. 





1 “Pupils Readiness for Reading Instruction upon Entrance to First Grade." Reading Readiness 
Committee of the International Kindergarten Union. School Life, X11 (December, 1926), 74-76. 

2Eleanor Hayes. “Why Pupils Pail The Journal of Educational Methods, XIII (October, 
1933), 25. 

: Philip A. Boyer, and Walker W. Cheyney. “Is Non-Promotion a Defensible Policy?" The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXII (May, 1933), 647-651. 2 

4 Hollis L. Caswell. ‘‘Non-Promotion in the Elementary School.” The Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIII (May, 1933), 644, 647. 
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5. The rate of non-promotion is significantly higher in the first grade than in other 
grades. 
6. The rate of non-promotion in the B sections of grades tends to be higher than 
in the A sections. 
. The rate of non-promotion is higher for boys than for girls. 
The amount of non-promotion has decreased somewhat in recent years. 
9. The major characteristics of non-promotion still persist. 


oN 


In discussing pupil failure in the first grade, Otto, of North- 
western, makes the significant statement: 
If it is the business of the school to adapt materials and methods to the 


needs of individual children, it is difficult to see how inadequate mental ability 
can be the cause of failure. * 


And yet item number six in Caswell’s report would indicate 
that mental ability was a definite factor in non-promotion. 

According to some writers, inability to read causes 99.15 per cent 
of failures in the first grade. ? 

If the failure evil of the first grade is to be eliminated, either 
the bases upon which pupils are admitted to the first grade must be 
changed or the first grade program must be modified to meet the 
varying needs of all who enter. 


What Constitutes Reading Readiness? 


Morphett and Washburne* found a correlation of .50 to .65 
between mental age and ability to learn to read. Achievement in 
reading was measured by the Winnetka Word List (each child was 
required to recognize 139 words before entering the second grade). 
The Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test and the Binet Simon Scale 
were the mental tests used. They found that with both tests, children 
having a mental age of six years and six months, made much better 
progress in reading than did those of less maturity and that additional 
mental age did not add materially to reading success. The correla- 
tion between reading ability and mental ability was higher when 
measured with the Detroit test than when the Binet Scale was used. 
A second study which was conducted during 1929-1930 with different 
children, different teachers, and different tests resulted in basically 
the same conclusions 


In a study on reading readiness, Deputy ‘ indicated that of five 


types of tests: (1) word selection, (2) visual-auditory association, 
(3) visual-visual association, (4) content comprehension, and (5) 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, the mental test gave 


1 Henry John Otto. “Implications for Administration and Teaching, eowens as of Pupil Failure 
in the First < rade." The Elementary School Journal, XXX (September, 1932), 25-3 
2 Arthur I. Gates. The Improvement of ahi New York: The Macmillan Teohiuone 1927, p. 4. 
3 Mable V. Morphett ed C. bene reget re Should Children Begin to Read?” The Ele 
menta —— Journal, I (March, 1931), 4 
Chester Deputy. Predicting First Grande Roading Achievement. New York: Teachers’ College, 
Column. niversity, 1930. 
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the best single prediction of reading success, and that the other tests 
combined raised the predictive power of the mental test only from 
70 to .75 or a total of five points. 

Monroe! in measuring reading defects, found that mental age 
correlated more highly with reading ability than did chronological 
age. 

Gates and Boeker? report that the length of a word definitely 
conditions the difficulty of learning by inexperienced children. Other 
things being equal, they say that the longer words are the harder 
to learn. 

Ross, * on the other hand, found that with only one long word 
in a visual-auditory test devised by Hockett and Kyte, the longest 
word was the least difficult of the eight words used. Considerable 
disagreement obtains with regard to the use of learning cues, as initial 
letter, final letter, tall letters, etc., to determine reading readiness. 

The writer, working with Miss Kathryn Irwin, Principal of the 
Pittsburgh Primary School, studied one hundred first grade children 
during the year 1933-34. The study was an effort to determine 
whether norms on reading readiness tests are more or less valuable 
than mental ages in predicting probable success or failure in reading. 
The tests used were Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale, administered 
in kindergarten or upon entrance to the first grade, Stone-Grover 
Classification Test for Beginners in Reading, administered during 
the first two weeks in the first grade, Gates Primary Reading Test 
and the Pressey First Grade Vocabulary Test. The two achievement 
tests were administered in May after pupils had been given eight 
months of instruction in reading. Data from the study are shown 
in the following tabulation. 


Group I Group II 

Number in group 47 53 
Mental age when reading was begun—years and 

months 6.4 or above Below 6.4 
Mental age range—years and months 6.4-7.8 4.4-6.3 
Median mental age 6.7 6.1 
Chronological age range—years and months 5.9-6.7 5.9-6.10 
Median chronological age 6.1 6.1 
l.Q. range 97-128 66-108 
Median I Q 109.5 90 
Median score on Stone-Grover Test 44.5(Superior) 34.5 (Average) 
Gates Primary Reading Test 

Achievement range in months 2.8-22.8 2.3-16.5 

Median achievement in months 9.5 4.5 





1 Marion Monroe. Children Who Cannot Read. y of the University ones © Press, 1932, p. 10. 
? Arthur I. Gates, and Eloise Bosker. “A Study of . we Stages of eading by Pre-School 
Children.” Teachers College Record, XXIV (November, 
3F.W. Ross. “A Study of the Reactions of Children a sy Learning of Concrete Words."” Unpub- 
lished Thesis, University of California at Los Angeles, 1932. 
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The Pressey First Grade Vocabulary Test showed the same 
relative achievement as the Gates Test. The results were not 
included in the tabulation because of the norms being stated 
differently. 

As shown in the table, the study seems to indicate that both the 
Stone-Grover Classification Test and the Stanford Binet Scale 
have prognastic value with regard to reading readiness. However, 
while Group I, with a minimum age of six years four months, has 
achieved a median score of 44.5 (superior rating) on the Stone-Grover 
Classification Test, and a median reading achievement of 914% months 
(also superior). Group II whose mental age range is below six years 
four months and whose achievement median on the Classification 
test is 34.5 (average rating) shows a median score in reading of only 
41% months which can not be considered average for eight months of 
instruction. 

The chronological age median is the same for both groups while 
the median mental age for Group I is six months above that for 
Group II. This difference compares very closely with the difference 
of five months in the achievement age median. 


Physiological Factors of Reading Readiness 


It is well known that children sometimes learn to read at a very 
young age and that groups of so-called average children may learn 
to read with a fair degree of success if they have attained a mental 
age of six and one-half years. It has not been proved to date, how- 
ever, that the results warrant the physical and nervous energy 
required. 

Professor Arnold Gesell of Yale declares that 


matriculation into school life should be conditioned primarily by standards of 
health and development, and should be regulated by a policy of medical oversight 
and educational observation. ! 


Dr. James Kerr of London suggests deferring the reading program 
until the age of seven. Claiming that the prolonged use of the eyes 
on near and small objects, and their continued use in defective light 
is one of the chief defects of modern education, he says, “The import- 
ance of letters before the age of seven is exaggerated by teachers.” ? 

In a report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, J. H. Berkowitz says in part: 


At the age when school life begins, the visual apparatus and the nerves which 
move them have still to increase considerably in size. The various brain struc- 
tures concerned in vision have not only to grow but to become more complex. 











1 Arnold L. Gesell. The Pre-School Child. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company: 1923, p. 69. 
oe Kerr. The Fundamentals of School Health. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927, 
p. ; 
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ne The intricate coordinating mechanism with its minute precision is awaiting 
ot development by training—in short, the whole visual apparatus is still unfinished 
and is therefore more liable than at a later age to injury by overuse. ! 


Berkowitz believes that the use of books should be postponed 
he § at least until the age of seven. 


ale Dr. Inskeep, child psychologist, agrees with these opinions and 
er, § wonders that so few fall by the way. 

1a Patrick presents another point of view when he says, 

er If we reverse this order of muscular development (from the larger to the 
hs smaller muscles) and compel the child to hold his body, legs, and arms still 


while he engages the delicate muscles of the eyes and fingers with minute written 


ars 
or printed symbols, we induce a nervous overtension and incur the evils incident 


- to all violation of natural order—reading and writing do not belong to the early 
ily years of school life but to a later period—they involve a high degree of motor 
of specialization. * 


‘ile Dewey wrote more than twenty years ago, 


for Forcing children at a premature age to devote their entire attention to these 
refined and cramped adjustments has left behind it a sad record of injured nervous 


vi systems and of muscular disorders and distortions. While there are undoubted 
exceptions, present physiological knowledge points to the age of about eight 
years as early enough for anything more than an incidental attention to visual 
and language forms. # 

ry ‘ A ‘ iM » . 

1m | Philosophical and Theoretical Opinions Concerning Reading 

tal Readiness 

We That the social, emotional, and intellectual factors involved in 


‘gy | the activity of learning to read need to be studied more extensively is 
clearly indicated by some writers in the field. 
Rousseau, nearly a century and a half ago, wrote about his 


sf dream child, Emile, “Reading is the scourge ofinfancy . . . until 

it he learns how reading may be useful to him, books serve only to 
annoy him.” 4 

ioe Luella Palmer says, 

yes Reading cannot be presented to the child in an educational way until he is 


capable of developing the right attitude toward the printed page. The school 








ht er 
B must direct group attention toward reading only after the child’s life has been 
mrt enriched by many actual experiences and he seeks to enlarge his experience from 
; the printed page. If the time were spent in giving children richer first hand 
of experiences, they would soon find their need for reading and would teach them- 
selves. § 
ch 1J. H. Berkowitz “The Eyesight of School Children,” Washington: Department of tke Interior, 
. Bulletin No. 65, 1919, p. 25, % 
| 2G. T. W. Patrick. ‘Should Children Under Ten Learn to Read and Write?’ Popular Science 
xX. Monthly, LIV (January, 1899), 382-392. 
8 John Dewey. The Primary Education Fetish,"’ Forum, XXV_ (May, 1898), 320. 


4Wm.H. Payne. Rousseau’s Emile. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1398, p. 81-82. 

5Luella Palmer. ‘Practical Means of Unifying the Work of the Kindergarten and the Prima 
ete. —_— Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings. New York: 1916. Vol. LIV, 
Pp. ~438. 
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Mrs. Johnson had very grave fears over the too early use of books, 
She says, 

The use of books at an early age develops the tendency to accept words in- 
stead of experience for conceptions. Wrong conceptions, no doubt, are responsible 
for much immorality. True conceptions always come through experiences 
The early use of books may develop an unsocial attitude. The child finds enter- 
tainment in books when he should be playing with others and developing ability 
to adjust. ! 


Huey? would have the golden years of childhood spent with 
other subjects and performances than reading. 

Dr. Zirbes, director of the University Elementary School, Ohio 
State University says, 

We have already discovered in progressive schools that if we do not camp on 
the trail of reading quite so hard from the first day on, we get vastly superior 
attitudes and abiding interests in the second, third, and fourth grades. We are 
finding the same thing in writing, and if you give us about three more years we will 
find out whether it holds true in the field of computation. . . . . Our first 
grade children don't graduate at the end of the first grade. Why can't we plan 
their education so that we are not pulling them up by the roots every minute to 
see if the end results are there? 


Conclusions 


The above studies indicate to the writer that, while as yet no 
pattern procedures have been devised whereby all children may be 
accurately tested for reading readiness, helpful tests are available 
and their use is desirable as an aid to the administrator and to the 
teacher. For hundreds of the children entering the first grade each 
year, many worth while activities might well be substituted for the 
formal reading program. This does not mean that intrinsic reading 
situations should be eliminated. Miss Wright‘ of Teachers College 
has written an interesting account of her experiences with a non- 
reading program. 

There is a definite need for more studies with regard to reading 
readiness. Studies which follow children through the middle grades 
to see if what constitutes the ability to acquire a sight vocabulary in 
the first grade correlates closely with the ability to develop more 
advanced reading skills. 

We may find that the mechanics of reading can be more profitably 
taught when the child needs them for other phases of reading and 
that neither may be the ideal classroom diet for the first grade child. 





- Marietta Johnson. Youth in a World of Men. New York: The John Day Company, 1929, pp. 32-33. 
a3 E. B. Huey. Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908, 
> 
" 3 Laura rp, a. “Frontier Problems in Elementary Education."’ Educational Method, XIII (Novem- 
ber, 1933), -8 
4 uta" ght. A First Grade at Work. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 























PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING CHIL- 
DREN WHO HAVE DIFFICULTY IN READING 


HaroLD BENNETT Brooks, Principal, George Washington Elementary 
and Junior High Schools, Long Beach 


The purpose of this article is to contribute a few suggestions 
which may assist teachers in diagnosing reading difficulties of fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade pupils and in planning to meet the specific 
individual needs of the children in these grades. 

For several years, different methods have been used in the 
George Washington Elementary School, Long Beach, in helping 
children who have marked disability in learning to read. The most 
effective plan used in this school, however, was developed last year. 
The Los Angeles Primary and Elementary Reading Tests were 
given to the entire enrollment of three hundred pupils. Each teacher 
studied the test record of her pupils and the specific reading difficulties 
of each child. The supervisor and principal heard all the pupils 
read who were considered problem cases in reading. The counselor, a 
teacher, and the supervisor tested each pupil recommended by the 
classroom teacher, using the following procedures: 

1. The pupil was asked to read for the examiner. Material 
believed to be easy for the pupil was used at first and books of increas- 
ing difficulty were given the child until his actual reading level was 
determined. Two points were kept in mind in selecting the books: 
first, no indication of the grade level was shown on the book, and 
second, the material made a reasonable appeal to the older pupils. 
These books, a list of which appears at the end of the article, provided 
new material corresponding to the difficulties found in the basic 
readers. The method of grading the supplementary readers used 
in Long Beach is as follows: when the books first come to the atten- 
tion of the elementary supervisors a tentative grade placement for 
the books is designated. After the books have been in use by the 
teachers for a year or more the teachers are asked to correct or verify 
the original placement. The books are then: regraded in accord 
with the suggestions made by the teachers. 

If the pupil could read fluently without having trouble with more 
than three words on a page he was considered at the level in reading 
ability as represented by the grade of the material. If he could 
read without error he was given a book of the next higher grade 
level. As the pupil read, the examiner carefully observed his reactions 
and the following were noted: attitude, position of book, evidence of 
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defects of vision, hearing, or extreme nervousness, eye sweep, general 
carelessness as indicated by the omission of words, rhythm, recogni- 
tion of thought units, and power to attack unfamiliar words. A 
pupil who had extreme difficulty in recognizing words was especially 
observed to determine whether the context was used to give him a 
clue to the word, his knowledge of phonetic elements was utilized, 
or the assistance of the adult was relied upon entirely. After each 
pupil had read for the examiner, a record was made of his specific 
difficulties on the form which appears at the end of this article. 

2. The book was taken from the pupil and he was asked 
to discuss the meaning of what he had read. This gave the examiner 
insight into the pupil's ability to recall what he had read and to 
express and interpret the thought in his own words. 

3. The pupil was checked to note his ability in recognizing 
phonetic elements. The examiner determined whether the pupil 
had the power to help himself by utilizing his knowledge of phonetic 
elements. 

4. The pupil having extreme difficulty in recognizing words 
was given an individual test of his power to give the phonetic elements, 
These elements were tested in isolation and then applied to the words. 
A sheet for testing word recognition and mastery of phonetic elements 
in the intermediate grades, prepared by Miss Elga M. Shearer, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Grades 4, 5, 6, Long Beach 
City Schools, appears at the end of the article. The pupil was asked 
to read the phonetic elements from the mimeographed sheet and 
those not known were checked. He was also asked to read the 
word on the sheet having the phonetic elements not recognized 
previously and a check was made to see how many words the pupil 
could read or sound out. 

By this method of diagnosis it was possible to determine with 
considerable accuracy the reading level and individual difficulties of 
each pupil. For example, a pupil in the 3B grade was found to 
have reading ability of the 2B level and to be definitely lacking in 
ability to recognize and pronounce certain common phonetic elements. 
It was apparent that the individual test and the analysis sheet were 
most valuable aids in overcoming the limitations of the standardized 
test results. We have had repeated evidence of the fact that the 
child's actual performance frequently varied markedly from his per- 
formance on the group test. Some children when taken individually 
did much better while others showed less ability than the results of 
their group tests indicated. 

Miss Margaret E. Parsons, a teacher in the George Washington 
Junior High School, Long Beach, who had taught a 6A grade, was 
assigned to teach the pupils in need of special aid. Mrs. Ethel S. 
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al & Mills, Counselor of the George Washington Elementary School, 
i- | formerly a primary teacher, developed and supervised the general 
A § plan of the classes and the methods used in teaching the pupils. 
ly Two classes were organized which met a half hour each day 
a & during the second semester of the year 1933-1934. The first group 
d # consisted of fifteen pupils from the sixth grade all having fourth and 
h § fifth grade reading ability. Twelve children from the 3B to 5A 
ic | grades inclusive were in the second group and they ranged in reading 
ability from preprimer to the 3B grade. The group of children 
d § having fourth and fifth grade reading ability were taught as a class 
et ff unit, the work being carefully planned as a typical reading class. 
0 The following methods were used. The pupils were given 
abundant opportunity to read orally and in each instance the teacher 
ig | aided the pupil in accordance with his particular needs as previously 
il | revealed by the tests. In some cases interpretation was stressed 
ic § and in others emphasis was placed on the eye sweep. Some of the 
pupils were given help in enunciation. When word recognition 
js § was the special difficulty the words giving particular trouble were 
s. | noted, studied under the guidance of the teacher, and later given 
s. § the pupil in typed form for home study. Each child had a copy of 
ts § his problem words, the lists ranging in length from five to ten words. 
t, | The teacher also assisted the pupils by placing on the blackboard 
th § phrases from the stories with which the pupils probably would have 
d §f difficulty. The words in these phrases were analyzed and the phonetic 
id § elements occurring in these words were noted and learned. 
re The exercises were varied from time to time. The chief emphasis 
d § was placed on reading for general comprehension and the noting of 
i] § detail. Attention was also given to developing ability to read fluently 
and in a manner adequate to convey the meaning in the spirit of 
the selection. Reading at home was encouraged and a record of 
of § books read was kept on a chart posted in the room. 
0 In the class having pupils from preprimer to 3B grade in 
in § teading ability different methods were employed. It was possible 
s. §| for the teacher to obtain the help of twelve ninth grade girls for a 
re. § half hour each day and each girl was assigned to a pupil as a student- 
d § teacher. As a result, each pupil was handled as an individual case 
ie § and during most of the half-hour period the pupil read to the student- 
r- § teacher from the reader suited to his ability. The student-teacher 
ly § noted all the words the pupil found troublesome and the list, thus 
of §f obtained, was referred to the teacher who selected the words occurring 
most frequently and those most valuable for the pupil to learn at 
n § the time. Each word approved for further study was placed on a 
separate card by the student-teacher. A primary printing set was 
used, the type being about the size of that found on a great primer 
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typewriter. The pupils took these cards home for study and seemed 
to enjoy having sets of their own. This was probably one factor 
which helped them to become interested in doing their home study, 
As lists of words often tend to promote memorization, the cards 
helped to obviate this difficulty. After study at home the pupil 
would read the words on the cards to the student-teacher and those 
known instantly were taken from the set. Those not known were 
retained for further study and every week the student-teacher heard 
the children read all the words learned during the week. Words still 
unknown were repeated until mastered. 

Each period the teacher met with the pupils and student-teachers 
and heard as many children as possible read individually and helped 
them with their specific difficulties. The number of pupils assisted 
varied each day. Some days the entire time was spent with one pupil 
and on other days as many as three pupils were helped. Interest 
was stimulated because the pupils knew the teacher was noting the 
progress each was making. A record was kept by the teacher of the 
pupils’ outside reading and the books read in class. The difficulty of 
each book read by the pupils was estimated subjectively by the 
teacher in the case of all titles where a definite grade placement 
had not been determined as heretofore explained. 

The gain in reading ability was measured by another form of the 
Los Angeles Elementary Reading Test and was also checked by the 
grade level of the material the pupil could read. Over a period of 
sixteen weeks the range of gain in grade level of reading ability made 
by the pupils in the first group was —.2 year to 1.9 years as measured 
by this test. The median gain was .75 of a year. An accurate explana- 
tion of the loss in ability as shown by one pupil who received a nega- 
tive score was difficult to give. It might possibly have been due to 
the child's physical or emotional condition at the time of taking 
the test. 

The results in the mixed group were even more gratifying. 
At the end of the semester an estimate was made of each pupils 
reading ability. as indicated by the grade level of the material he 
could read. The median of these gains in reading ability was 1.83 
years. The range in gain was .5 year to 2.5 years. 

The distribution of the gains in reading ability is shown below: 


Number of half years gained 
in reading ability Number of pup ls 
| 
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From this experience in helping pupils to improve in their ability 


to read, the folowing conclusions were developed: 


1. 


The temperament of the teacher assigned to teach remedial 
reading is a most important consideration. Infinite patience 
and enthusiasm are needed. 


. Individual diagnosis of reading difficulties apparently makes 


possible effective teaching. 


. Most pupils probably can overcome their feeling of discourage- 


ment and other unfavorable emotional reactions if they are 
given material to read which is suited to the level of their ability. 


. The level of a pupil's reading ability apparently can be accurately 


estimated by the use of an individual test and appropriate, 
graded reading material. 


. Special attention should be given to the proper motivation of 


the pupils. 


. Emphasis should be placed on checking for comprehension. 
. Ample opportunity should be given for the analysis of the 


phonetic elements in the words giving trouble. 

When pupils learn the phonetic elements they gain in power to 
attack new words. 

The mastery of phonetic elements carries over to make the 
learning of spelling easier. 

Words used for study should be taken from stories read and 
should be only those with which the pupil has experienced 
difficulty. 


. Ample opportunity should be provided for repetition. 


BOOKS USED IN TESTING READING ABILITY 


Appropriate 
for grade Author and Title 


lA 
2B 
2A 
3B 
3A 
4B 


4A 


6B 
oA 


McE.roy, M. J., and Younce, G.O. Tatters. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1929. 

Huser, Mrs. D. Cinder, the Cat. New York: American Book Company, 1931. 

Huser, Mrs. D. Skags. New York: American Book Company, 1931. 

LaRue, M. G. Little Indians. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 

BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Little Indian Weaver. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company, 
1928. 

Nipa, W. L. Science Readers for Silent Reading. Book III. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1926. 

SEELEY, E. B., and LANge, M. A. L. Chinook and His Family. New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1930. 

Guosn, S. K. Wonders of the Jungle. Two volumes. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1915 and 1918. 

MILLER, JOAQUIN (pseudonym). True Bear Stories. New York: Rand McNally 
and Company, 1925. 

Mitts, E. A. Being Good to Bears. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1919. 

UnpERwoop, W. L. Wilderness Adventures. New York: Ginn and Company, 

1927, 
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FORM FOR RECORDING PUPIL’S DIFFICULTIES 








IN READING 
Name coon J Se a 
Reading level ae? essere | 
Powers of recall and interpretation. ees — | 








Mechanics: 
Self-help with unfamiliar words 








Mastery of phonetics_____ 








Phrasing 





ee 





Recognition of sentence as unit 








Other points observed 




















Recommendations 














SHEET FOR TESTING WORD RECOGNITION 
AND MASTERY OF PHONETIC ELEMENTS 
IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


b g ur um ar ou 
c n oo ick ay ow 
f k aw ut er ea 
h j oa ill ing ell 
m ch ot old or in 
p ap ark sh ai 
r l ish ig ack and 
s th ly ound ee ain 
Ww an ight own ed ent 
d un ind op en est 
et 
came quick lesson ugly behind 
pile spotted drove bucket sickly 
nodding strapped forgot understand marked 
please frighten fishing started blanket 
borrow playing brightly frown indeed 
joining number hundred before paid 
begun pray golden brick spent 
tipped lonely railroad strutting fresh 
wished cool church target forest 
count really steamer shook afraid 


reason plain shouted capture west 























PAINTING IN THE SCHOOLS AS ONE MORE MEANS 
OF SHARING WORTH WHILE EXPERIENCES 


NATALIE WHITE, Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Art, University 
Elementary School, University of California at Los Angeles 


Opportunity Given All Children 


All children should have the opportunity to paint as there seems 
to be a driving force within each normal child which urges him 
onward to share with others the thoughts and feelings which have 
come to him through experience. Painting of large and small illus- 
trations, friezes, etc., seems to supply one more means of sharing 
experiences. These thoughts and feelings are sometimes joyous, 
sometimes sorrowful, sometimes powerful, sometimes weak, some- 
times beautiful, sometimes ugly, sometimes stormy, or sometimes 
calm, but he continually wants to tell someone about them. He 
wants someone else to know how he feels about this and that par- 
ticular thing, and this and that particular idea. He wants someone 
else to feel and to think with him. If the sharing is of the finest type, 
growth will ensue as a result of the process. 


Meaning of Creative Expression 


This sharing of thoughts and feelings which the child has acquired 
through his experiences is what is called creative expression. Creative 
expression through art, whatever medium is used is the finest expres- 
sion through this medium of the child's own thoughts and feelings. 


The Power of Expression 


It would seem that the power to express creatively is governed 
by the manner in which a response is remade in the light of the 
child's own being. By his own being is meant his intellectual, emo- 
tional and physical makeup as it has developed in his particular 
environment. If a child sees a locomotive with its train of cars 
thundering across the country it may say to him, “long black some- 
thing, moving fast, smoke streaming toward the back from the stack.”’ 
If he has had a trip on a train it will have more and different meanings. 
If he has examined a locomotive closely and noted the number of 
wheels and the driving shaft, etc., it will have still more meanings 
than if he has only watched the train from a distance. If he has 
stood very close to a train as it rushed and roared past, his feelings 
will be different from those which he would have if he has only stood 
at a distance. The rush, the power, the speed may thrill him. An 
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emotionally unstable child might become hysterical if he should 
stand near a rapidly moving train, while a stolid child might remain 
unmoved. The degree and the way in which he will respond to the 
train intellectually and emotionally will depend upon his mental, 
emotional, and physical makeup and his past experience with 
trains. What he expresses about the train will depend upon the way 
in which he responds. 


Children’s Feelings Expressed in Paintings 


A thrilling experience may stimulate a child to a fine expression. 
Florence, a little girl in the third grade who had never painted suc- 
cessfully, visited San Pedro Harbor with her class and came back 
so thrilled with the many moving boats which she had seen that 
she painted a charming little boat composition full of light and life 
which gave one a real feeling of movement and color in the boat and 
the water. Some children of the same group painted the busy docks 
where boats were loading and unloading. Some painted the light- 
house as they thought it might look at night, while a few were appar- 
ently unmoved by all the action and color which they had seen and 
the noises which they had heard, and painted the same stiff little 
boats which they had painted before their trip. 

Junior, of the third grade, visited Palm Springs over Saturday 
and Sunday. On Monday morning he came back to school so enthusi- 
astic over Palm Canyon that he painted a picture which has as much 
charm as a very beautiful Japanese print. 








Individual Differences in Ability 


Of course some children have more ability than others to express 
themselves creatively through painting, but all normal children 
have some ability, and enjoy painting when they have been so guided 
that they are able to achieve satisfactory results. Some children 
through unintelligent guidance may have formed the habit of follow- 
ing dictation. A child who has been given satisfaction for so respond- 
ing tends to form that habit. A child who is given satisfaction for 
using his own thoughts and feelings in his response forms that habit. 
But it is easy to be led. It takes so little mental effort to follow that 
even a gifted child will sometimes not exert the effort to do other- 
wise unless the guidance is definitely planned to so recall, reorganize, 
and make vivid past experiences that the urge from within to express 
these responses will be too strong to resist. 





Underlying Principles Concerning Expression 


The philosophy which lies back of the progressive education 
movement is one which provides for rich and varied experiencing 
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on the part of the child. Education is trying to provide the oppor- 
tunity for children to adjust in a great variety of ways to the environ- 
ment, and to see that satisfaction accompanies harmonious adjust- 
ment; then, that the opportunity be given to share in the right way 
the thoughts and feelings which have accompanied the adjustment 
because it is through the sharing of this satisfactory adjustment 
with others that harmonious contacts and growth come about. It 
is not the hope or desire to make painters of the children any more 
than it is the hope or desire to make poets of children when they are 
helped to express their responses in poetry, or dancers when they 
are helped to express their responses through rhythmic movement; 
or carpenters, or sculptors, or potters, or cooks, or seamstresses 
when they are helped to share through the manipulation of their 
materials. It is the hope that many and varied means of expression 
will provide for contacts, understanding, and growth of relationship 
with fellow beings. 


Children Need Guidance 


This is the theory but in practice this opportunity to share does 
not always follow because of lack of time and materials set aside for 
such activity; because of lack of guidance in helping the child to 
sort out his most worth while thoughts; because of lack of guidance 
in selecting from his experiences, so that he will not repeat over and 
over those things for which he has received satisfaction; and because 
of lack of help in technique so that the response can be shared. 

When time and materials are regularly planned for, some children 
will say, “I’ve seen so many things or done so many things I don't 
know which to paint.” They need to be helped to recall and relive 
some of these experiences. They need guidance in sorting out the 
colorful, dramatic, unusual from the drab, uninteresting, prosaic 
experiences. For example, one small boy said he would like to paint 
a boat but that he had seen so many boats at Catalina he didn't 
know which one “to paint about.” After some questioning he began 
to tell the children a thrilling tale of his rides in a speed boat, how 
the boat almost stood on end, how it slapped the waves formed by 
the big steamer, how the spray flew out the back, how the things 
looked as he tore by, how he felt, and finally said, “That's what I 
want to paint—two or three of those speed boats out together,” 
and he did, making the rest of the group feel the speed, the wet salt 
spray and the thrill of it all. 

Some children will paint boats and airplanes again and again, 
for the expeditions and flights of these vessels of the sea and air 
have supplied so many stories which are filled with mystery and 
adventure that the very thought of boats or airplanes stirs up new 
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stories in their minds which they wish to express in some way. They 
should have a chance to paint them, always in a finer and finer way, 
but they should not be allowed to form the habit of painting only 
boats and airplanes. They must not form the habit of confining 
their expression to any one group of experiences. They should be 
helped to be conscious of the spirit of adventure and romance and 
beauty in other things. They should be helped to feel the power 
and rhythmic movement of the train, the truck, the steam shovel, 
and the derrick. They should be helped to be conscious of beauty in 
all things about them, the flowers, the hills, the trees, the wind, and 
the rain. A great many children have this habit of seeing things 
beautifully. One little child said as she finished her painting, 
“These flowers have gone to sleep. I am sorry because I wanted 
them to see the sun go down.’ And a little girl in the first grade 
said, “I love to see flowers in the rain’—and painted rhythmic 
bands of blue rain over scattered, light roses, tying it all into a lovely 
surface pattern. Not all children are conscious of beauty in every- 
day things about them, but they can be helped to see beauty in 
them. 

Some children will paint the same type of thing over and over 
because they have received satisfaction for that particular thing, 
and consciously or unconsciously do not want to make the effort to 
express other ideas which they may have. A group of second grade 
youngsters had decided to paint locomotives and cars and were really 
having a very good time at it except for one boy who, upon being 
questioned said, “I’m a truck painter. I can't paint engines.’ He 
had experienced great satisfaction in the first grade for painting a 
very nice truck, and not being particularly gifted in this type of 
expression, not having gained much satisfaction for other things 
which he had done, wanted to continue painting trucks. After the 
use of very stimulating illustrative material and some encouragement 
on the part of the teacher he succeeded in painting a satisfactory 
engine and it went up on the wall and formed a part of a very jolly 
little procession of engines and cars which went bumping over hills 
and across bridges, according to the ideas of each boy and girl in 
the room. Waldemar was more willing to experiment with ideas 
thereafter. 


Need of Technique 


Often the desires of the children to express particular ideas 
are blocked because of some lack of technique. A group of seven year 
olds had been playing that they were cavemen. They really had 
thrilling and dramatic experiences through this play. Through the 
stories they had enjoyed they became interested in the sabertooth 
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tiger, the mammoth, and the dinosaur. They had seen pictures of 
these animals and had played at prowling about the jungle. Finally 
they were taken to the museum to see the skeletons and the recon- 
structions which were very good. They also saw a large painted 
panel of the animals, which emphasized their relative sizes and 
they saw some small reconstructions showing them as they must have 
lived long ago. Through the use of these reconstructions an effort 
was made to get these great animals to live again in the children’s 
imaginations. They seemed thrilled over the experience, and all 
the way back to school talked of what they had seen, letting their 
imaginations run wild. Immediately after luncheon the children 
came in and found easels and suitable colors waiting them and were 
told they might paint. Out of the whole group, two children painted 
mastadons, and all the rest painted boats. At the close of the lesson 
they were asked whether or not they had been interested in the 
animals and the response was, “Oh yes!" Then they were asked why 
they did not paint animals and they replied that animals are too 
hard, that they would have liked to paint them but could not. They 
said that they would like to paint animals if their teacher could 
help them so that they could do it well. This their teacher did by 
showing them simple ways of getting proportion in bodies and heads, 
and movement in legs, helping them to find the most characteristic 
feature and playing with that. Certainly when a child has reached 
the state where he is bothered because he can not express what he 
desires, he should be helped to a way of saying it that will give him 
satisfaction. 


The Place of Representation 


No stress should be placed upon representation as such anywhere 
through the grades. Children tend to paint those things which they 
see about them, those things which enter into and become a vital 
part of their lives. They do not tend to paint abstractions, that 
is, ideas or feelings which are separated or withdrawn from their 
everyday lives. The child wants to tell how the boat or airplane, or 
the wind in the trees looks to him—how it makes him feel. No one 
should say to him, “See here, sails are not purple, and water is not 
ted.’ Maybe that is the way he wants to see them; maybe that is 
the way he wants you to see them. The person who criticizes the 
child on the basis of representation is imposing his own particular 
thoughts and feelings on the child. He has no right to do this. If 
the child is bothered because he can not represent—if he can not go 
forward then is the time to step in and help him. 

Most children in the kindergarten and oftentimes in the first 
grade are concerned with experimentation and consequent manipula- 
tion of tools and materials. They are seldom concerned with the 
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expression of an idea or a feeling. Through this manipulation they 
arrive at interesting or fine arrangements of line, dark and light, ang 
color. If they are given satisfaction for the things they do which have 
art quality they tend toward finer and finer arrangements. It jg 
stimulating to the group and the group tends to produce finer compo. 
sitions. Satisfaction is given here for representation if the composition 
is beautiful but not just because of the representation. 


rn, 


The Principle of Harmony in Art [ 


The thoughts and feelings of any person should not be imposed § ) 
upon any child, but he should always be helped to express himself 
beautifully because this offers one more very important means of 
living together harmoniously. Harmony comes through those 
arrangements in form and color which throughout the ages have 
seemed to bring satisfaction. Of those qualities which should be 
found in the work of the children of the kindergarten, primary, and 
elementary grades the first in importance is unity. To have unity 
a composition must have one dominant thought or center of interest 
with everything else subordinated to it, but supporting it. This is § / 
gained through right placing on the page, right use of dark and 
light, and right use of color—the whole controlled by rhythmic § | 
movement and repetition. 
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Enjoying the Paintings of the Group 


The child will be helped toward forming the habit of expressing 
himself beautifully if he is given satisfaction for something which he 
has done which has fine qualities. The paintings of the group should 
be enjoyed together. They should be discussed, framed with nicely 
proportioned paper mats, hung up, and finally taken home to share 
with the family. The child should have the opportunity to see the 
finest things which have been done which are related to his interests. 
Much scrap material nicely mounted should be on hand to help 
in recalling troublesome facts. Beautiful photographs and repro- 
ductions of the finest paintings will be an inspiration. 









Intelligent Guidance 


It is not the turning of the child loose, or the guidance into the 
painting of abstractions that encourages the child toward creative 
expression, but the provision for such rich and varied experiencing 
that there will be an urge to share his thoughts and feelings; the 
provision for time and materials; guidance in selecting most worth 
while experiences; guidance in expressing these experiences beautifully 
and to the child's satisfaction. 

Children have beautiful thoughts and feelings and like to express 
them, but they need intelligent guidance even in creative expression. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF PANEL DISCUSSION 
ON HOME AND SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS' 


Mrs. E. K. StRoNG, Chairman. State Chairman, Parent-Teacher Education Extension 
and Correspondence Courses, California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


DISCUSSION PANEL 

Mrs. J. W. Bincuam, Fifth Vice-president, California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. R. C. CARTMEL, President, San Jose City Council, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

ARTHUR FRENCH, Vice-principal, Martinez Junior High School, Martinez 

BEECHER Harris, Principal, Whittier School, Berkeley 

W. J. Peters, Principal, Hester School, San Jose 


Mrs. RALPH E. SANpERS, President, Sixth District, California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


Auct WALSH, Principal, Rincon School, San Francisco 


Mrs. STRONG: The text for discussion, as given in the Twenty- 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, ? 
begins: “A most significant trend in the forward movement of organ- 
ized education is toward a closer coordination of the facilities of 
the home and of the school.” If it is the development of the whole 
child, then it is apparent that education is a partnership affair, for 
all of the elements of his environment must be considered. 

The school must look to the home to bring about a harmonious 
telationship, and to supplement the work of the school. It may be 
considered that the home begins to play its part with the birth of 
the child. The first years of his life are the important ones. He 
should be well nourished and trained in good physical habits; he 
must have emotional stability, and he should know the difference 
between truth and falsehood. A home which starts the child to 
school with this foundation has made a good start. Once the child 
has entered school the problem is very plain. Home and school 
must each play its part. 

The question before us today is concerned with how these parts 
may be combined in a perfect whole. Let us begin with a consideration 
of just what we mean by the terms we use. What are the desirable 
relationships which we wish to have established? 


1In the November issue of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, an article 
appears under the title, ““The Panel Technique of Group Discussions." This stenographic report was 
taken at the San Jose Conference of Elementary School rye pr: and District Superintendents held at 
the Hotel Sainte Claire on November 10, 1934. The report of the conference is given in order to illus- 
trate the procedures outlined in the article appearing in the November issue. 
? Preschool and Parental Education. The Twent Sar p ot Yearbook of the National Society for the 
udy of Education. Bloomington, IIlinois: Public School blishing Company, 1929, p. 7. 
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Mrs. SANDERS: Harmony between the home and school. 


Miss WALSH: Similar standards of honesty and methods of treating 
the child. This would mean that each partner in the enterprise of 


caring for the child must know what the other partner's standards 
are. 


Mrs. CArTMEL: The first thing we hope for is understanding of 
our children in the school, and a willingness to face facts. 


Mrs. SANDERS: Parent Teacher Association members are taught 
to know the school—why can not the school be taught to know the 
home? It is much harder to do this but to a certain extent it js 
necessary. 


Mrs. STRONG: What are the agencies to bring about such an 
understanding? 


Mr. Harris: Would it be advisable to have visiting teachers who 
can strike somewhere in the center of the whole thing to find out as 
much as possible about the homes ? 


AUDIENCE: Most homes do not want interference from the teacher, 
The parents often feel that she should take care of her work at school. | 


Mr. FRENCH: The school nurse (the right kind) has a good oppor- 
tunity for contact between home and school. Health is a common 
ground. 


Mr. Harris: This can be illustrated by the situation where a 
teacher or nurse sends a note home saying that “Johnny needs a tooth 
pulled, or has bad tonsils.” I know of one school where reports 
are sent home about all the children—good or bad. The home vill 
come to know the school's interest in this way. 


Mrs. Stronc: This would certainly contribute to understanding. 


Mr. FRENCH: Make it a point to have teachers call on the home 
when there is nothing but good to be said in the visit. This would 
go a long way to establish harmony. The classroom teacher is the 
one who should do this. The parents may visit the school for pleasant 
purposes and not for unpleasant ones, so the same should apply to 
teachers in regard to visiting the home. 


Mr. Harris: I know of a principal who sends to each home a letter 
commenting on the conduct of the pupil, both good and poor. 


Miss HEFFERNAN: The reason for the objection to teachers visting 
the home is that most visits are made in the nature of an inspection. 
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AUDIENCE: We have tried for over a year to call on the homes in the 
community. The calls are usually made after school when the teacher 
js tired, and it imposes an extra burden upon her. Also these calls 
should be made not only in the “‘problem”™ home but in all homes. 


Mr. PETERS: How is the teacher with forty children going to carry 
out the home and school relationship? 


Mrs. BINGHAM: The only way out would be to have fewer pupils, 
which is practically an impossible solution at the present time. 


Mr. Harris: The organization known as room mothers is a very good 
system of securing intimate contacts in the room, and it also gets 
more parents to come to the school. This can take the place of 
visiting in the home. 


AUDIENCE: But it can not take the place of visiting in poor homes. 
The parents of these are the ones who do not participate in home- 
school programs. Can't a teacher be released now and then so that 
she may give her time freely to call on homes? 


Miss WaALcsH: My experience is with the poor district of San 
Francisco. We can not get into the poor homes, because they are 


sensitive to “‘inspection’’ and would rather not have visits from the 
teacher. I would like to see the teachers permitted to follow up 
absences and tardies for the day, after school, and in this way work 
into the homes. 


Mrs. BInGHAM: If the teachers would take the time to send a 


personal note to those who do not come to meetings, they would get 
response. 


Mr. PETERS: Contact may be advanced by general meetings. Room 
meetings where mothers would be heard rather break the ice and 
make possible entrance into the home. 


AUDIENCE: We have a half-time research man who once a week 
acts as chairman of a guidance committee meeting. Discussions 
are held on the problem child and a written report is drawn which 
will help the child's next teacher to understand him. These discussions 
also handle the child who should be advanced. 

Why should we develop the home-school relationship for the 
general run of students? Going into the home of the child who 
might develop exceptional talents is a problem of the school. Leave 
the home-school personal contacts for the problem children. 


Mrs. BINGHAM: You speak from the standpoint of a teacher. Have 


you ever known a parent who considered his children just “general 
run?”” 
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AUDIENCE: We have a weekly auditorium program in which the 
children participate, and make very fine contacts between home and 
school; the parents get better acquainted with the school and its 
work in this way. 


AUDIENCE: Teachers will be helped very much by making home 
and community life a definite part of the curriculum. We can 
take some of the time given to old-fashioned history and in the new 
social studies we will put home life. Knowledge of the homes in the 
community will be a very important part of the curriculum. It 
might, for instance, take the place of square root in arithmetic. 


AUDIENCE: Many parents do not understand what we are trying 
to accomplish. We should get them interested in what we are 
doing so that we can establish a common point of view. In Berkeley 
we let the parents “listen in” on a lesson and we discuss it with 
them afterward so that they will know what we tried to accomplish. 
One method of doing this is to localize the history lesson—study 
about the home town, and everyone will contribute. 


Mrs. Stronc: Most of the points we have discussed deal with 
contact between home and school. Whose responsibility is it to 
develop these contacts? 


AUDIENCE: Is it worth while to consider the competency of the 
teacher to make such contacts? It is very doubtful that the average 
teacher is competent to do such work. I think the solution is in a 
regular home teacher. This is a social problem. Visits should be 
made with a great deal of care. Teachers who are not well qualified 
to do it can do more harm than good. The regular teacher is trained 
as a teacher, and not as a social service worker. 


Mrs. BINGHAM: Probably some course of training in that line 
must be introduced in teacher training. Just another thing expected 
of the teacher. 





Miss WALSH: There are always several teachers on the average 
faculty who have the understanding necessary for this work. I feel 
that we are making too much of the exceptional child in this discussion. 
If we leave the average child alone and do not force him into situa- 
tions he does not like, he will progress beautifully. Let him alone 
to absorb all he can. Do not put him under the microscope to find 
out what is the matter. 


AUDIENCE: Give the average child a chance to do things, and he 
will surprise you. 

To get back to the subject—I think the question of responsibility 
for contact lies with the principal. It inflicts too much of a burden 
on the teacher, who has enough to do. 
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AUDIENCE: We seem to be overlooking the fact that there are two 
personalities in the home, father and mother. You can’t contact 
the man in the afternoon, and after all there are some fathers who 
consider themselves the cock of the roost in the household. 


Mr. Harris: Contact should be made by the teacher of a pupil. 
if she is not qualified to do this, she should be made qualified; other- 
wise she loses an opportunity that should be hers. 


Mrs. Stronc: I think we have overlooked the program that is 
now going on in the state in parent education, where the parent 
comes to the school in a learning relationship. I think we should 
discuss this problem. 


Mrs. BINGHAM: It is the main solution to this problem, I think. 


AUDIENCE: Do you find that the parents who need it the most 
come ? 


Mrs. STRONG: Up to now, most parents have come voluntarily to 
these classes. It is the duty of the parent education teacher to make 
contacts and bring the parents into the classes. 


AUDIENCE: At our Alameda school the adult education classes got 
so big we found it necessary to hire a special teacher to carry them 
on. The parents who come are simply crazy about it. 


AUDIENCE: Can we distinguish between the parents of problem 
children and the parents of the average children, and through class 
discussion arrive at a method of developing contact? 


AUDIENCE: I insist that we are thinking of mothers only. We 
must get dad in too. We are forgetting one side of the household. 


Mrs. BINGHAM: Don't you think the mother is the most important 
in the elementary school stage of the child? 


AUDIENCE: Is it wise to wait until the child is in school before we 
start worrying about contact? 

We have a preschool class. We have been talking about the 
teacher going to the home. I think the home has a responsibility to 
invite teachers to visit occasionally. Both parents come to our 
evening school class. 


Mr. FRENCH: This is a good point. Probably the reason why 
home-school relationships have been so difficult to acquire and so 
objectionable to the child is that contacts usually result unpleasantly 
for him. Because of the attitude of other children, the child will 
sooner or later ask his parents not to come to school. The home- 
school relationship will not be successful until we make contacts 
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which are satisfactory to the child and promote all of the experiences 
that result in the enlargement of his personality. 


Mr. Harris: Dad's Clubs are doing a great deal to make the dads 
realize that they are dads and have a responsibility. Dads showed 
tremendous interest and made me realize that we must attempt 
to secure an organization for the fathers and allow them to develop 
interest. The Parent Teacher Association is trying hard to bring 
fathers to the school. 


AUDIENCE: I am the mother of a large family, and I can't say too 
much for the personal contact between teachers and the home. | 
have a boy who was considered a “‘problem” child, but is now pro- 
gressing beautifully in his work because the teachers took a personal 
interest in him and made it their business to invite me to the school. 
The boy had an idea that his father didn't care what he did. The 
teachers made it a point to talk it over with his father. He is now 
doing excellent work, and again, I can’t say too much for personal 
contact. 


Mrs. Stronc: That is a very inspiring illustration to close with. 
We have brought out in our discussion: 


1. The most desirable relationships are harmony, development 
of similar standards, understanding of the child, and a willingness 
to face facts. 

. The most effective means of developing harmony is through 
personal contact between home and school. 

. The parent education program is rich in possibilities to develop 
a better understanding of the child by the teacher and the 
parents; a better understanding of the school by the home, a 
strong sympathetic bond between home and school and a better 
understanding of education and its problems by the public. 





KEEPING INFORMED 


J. Murray Lee, Director of Research, Burbank City Schools, and 
Dorris May LEE 


At last someone has the courage to say teaching requires hard 
work and hard study. Too long have principals been “‘pussy-footing”™ 
with themselves and their teachers. The writer is happy to see Dr. 
Burton take a firm stand on this issue and furnish the profession 
with a real Introduction to Teaching (10)! which is over 800 pages 
inlength. This book is an excellent one for faculty meetings this 
year. 


Adjustment 


It is obvious that a teacher's value to her pupils is directly 
related to her mental and emotional health. How may a principal 
or supervisor help? Fichandler (13) suggests that it is necessary 
to make her feel that she “belongs,” that she is secure, welcome, 
and is and can be successful. Sympathy, encouragement, and praise 
are the most potent remedies for feelings of inferiority. Teachers 
vary in their needs; more recreations, sports, or a hobby may be 
suggested for one. Another may néed to improve her social adjust- 
ments or to work for advancement. In other words, the principal 
should apply as much psychology in handling his teachers as he 
expects them to apply in handling the children. 

Jaggers (23) has found that there is a very definite relation- 
ship between the combative, attacking forms of behavior and intelli- 
gence, and that the most disturbing forms of behavior come from 
the lower mental level of pupils. His suggestion is to give these duller 
pupils work commensurate with their ability and the problem cases 
would largely solve themselves. In providing work suitable for the 
ability of the pupil, interest should never be neglected. It is even 
more important that the work appeal to the interest of this type of 
child than it is with a normal child. The unit of work or activity 
program furnishes many opportunities for meeting the needs of 
such children. 

Bowden (7) has made a study of the changed attitudes of pupils 
toward learning, toward life, and in emotional tone as a result of 
educative experiences. He points out that personality, age, and sex of 
the pupils have little influence on the degree of change. Intelligence, 
materials used in instruction, personality, and prestige of the teacher 
are likely to be the most important factors in controlling conduct. 

1Number in parenthesis refers to references at end of the article. 
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Learning 


th 
J. N. Washburne (38) offers a telling argument for the activity # w 
program in the following concise statement: _ tie 
If we grant, as we must grant that; (1) We learn to do what we do by doing fa 
it—and that (2) The ability to evaluate and choose one’s objectives wisely and to 
pursue them steadily is an important and an improvable ability—then, we must S 
grant that (3) any program which provides for an activity program which provides 
an opportunity for children to learn to evaluate and choose their own objectives, 
and to initiate and pursue their own projects, by allowing, encouraging, and help- J of 
ing them to do so, is a program of great value to the child and society. EI 


Haupt (19) points out that children can generalize on any grade § ¥ 
level. He gives the most complex generalizations obtained from § 
children in several grades upon observing the turning of a green 9 
plant toward the light. These were: 


First grade. Plants bend to the window to get light because light makes L 
them strong. 

Third grade. In the dark the plant would lose all of the food in it and then in 
get yellow and die. of 

Sixth grade. The chlorophyll (or green color) in the leaves acts like a machine | 
and through the energy of the sun makes food which is stored in the stem and 
leaves of the plant. 0 


Two new books have appeared which will help in planning and D 
carrying out large units of works in the elementary classroom. Oneis | 
an intensely practical book by Gustine and Hayes Activities in the 
Public School (17) which gives many illustrative activities on each 
elementary school grade level. The other is Eakright and Young 
Adventuring with Toys (12) a unit from Lincoln School, Columbia 9p 
University, developed by a fourth grade group. 


Kindergarten 


An excellent article by Dr. Nila Smith (34) should be read 
thoughtfully by all school people especially by kindergarten teachers. 
It points the way to the development of correct attitudes and appre- 
ciations and the building up of citizenship in children. 

The many and important values to be derived from kindergarten 
experiences are brought forward by MacDougall (27). Physical and 
mental health, music, character education, and the true meaning of 
play discussed from an interesting angle, are among the factors 
with which the author has dealt. 

Again, Hahn (18) indicates how interest in books and the ability | 
to handle them and to read stories from pictures is developed in the 
kindergarten. 








Arithmetic 


In a summary of investigations of problem-solving ability in 
arithmetic, Lazerte (26) finds among other significant conclusions 
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‘that the analytical ability needed to solve problems “is something 
which comes with growth and age rather than with directed educa- 
tion.” Evidence is divided on the teaching of cues but generally in 
favor of it. 


Social Studies 


Of interest to all educators is the final report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association (1). 
Eleven members of the commission signed the report without reser- 
vation, one with reservation, and four refused to sign. Reasons 
for Superintendent Ballou’s failure to sign (3) and unfavorable 
comments by Bobbitt (5) have appeared. ! 


Language 
Miss Gillett (15) has some definite and very helpful suggestions 


in answer to the question “How can we help children to be aware 


of the fundamental elements in poetry without destroying the urge 
which prompts children to write spontaneously and without self- 


# consciousness?" 


For principals who are experimenting with integrated programs, 
Dr. Symonds (36) has a most interesting and helpful article. He 
feels that English composition gains much in natural usableness 
from its correlation with other subjects but warns against correlating 
it with literature. 


Reading 

Baltimore (8) made a survey of voluntary reading in an attempt 
to analyze which books were popular, and why, and to what extent 
teachers and children agree on popularity. The forty-seven books 
most frequently chosen are listed with the grade in which they are 
usually read. 

The subtitle of a bulletin by Baker and Leland of the Detroit 


7 Schools (2) “Pictures of reading disabilities of pupils who completely 









fail to read with understanding,” explains the booklet rather com- 
pletely. It presents symptoms, diagnosis, remedy, and results for 
typical cases of non-readers. It also contains a rather comprehensive 


itiagram of relationships of educational disability in reading, going 


back to primary sources of individual difficulty. 

Miss Gibbard (14) presents an analysis of some causes of poor 
trading. These are followed by rather definite and helpful suggestions 
lor remedial work most useful in overcoming the various difficulties. 

Of interest to teachers of special classes or groups of mentally 
deficient children is an article by Miss Ingram (22) in which she 


_ 


1For further articles see the Education Index under the heading ‘‘American Historical Association”. 
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outlines what can be expected in one term from very slow learning | 
children of eight, nine, and ten years of age in beginning reading, 
In a second article (22) she tells how a teacher worked out this plan 
of reading with a slow group. 

As proof that poor reading may be a contributing factor in the 
case of ‘problem’ children comes an experiment (25) which pro. 
vided remedial reading for high-grade mentally deficient problem 
children who needed it. In most cases this special help enabled 
them to progress educationally much faster and brought about a 
great improvement in adjustment and personality traits. 


Health Education 


Two rather notable books have appeared in the health field, 
One (4) is a very readable and practical first physiology. It is written 
by an educator, Dorothy Baruch, and a physician, Dr. Reiss. Among 
other things it includes a very sane discussion of the complete process 
of growth beginning with the two separate cells and continuing until 
maturity. It is especially valuable for children to read under the 
supervision of parents. The other book by Strain (35) gives a normal | 
and constructive approach to the sex teaching which children need. 
It is a sound book based on science, medicine, and a wide experience 
in teaching. 


The need of teaching the scientific knowledge concerning the 
effect of alcohol on the human body still exists. Two new books 
supply help on these problems. These are by Haven (20) and Bogen 
and Hisey (6). 


Administration 


It is so seldom that the human touch appears in educational 
writings that when it does it deserves comment. The American School 
Board Journal has a writer who has adopted the pen name of Brooke 
W. Hills. This journal recently carried a series of his six articles, 
ending in March, 1934. The June, 1934, issue (21) contained another 


article by Hills. He is unusually understanding, and touches the heart | " 


of school administration. Principals will enjoy getting acquainted 
with him. 

Sauvain (32) studying the opinions of parents, teachers, and 
principals on homogeneous or ability grouping found that most 
parents prefer grouping and even a larger percentage of teachers and 
principals like to work under this plan. , 

In his article on the “Implications of Progressive Education for 
School Plant and Equipment,’ Davis (11) has put in print a descrip- 
tion of the kind of school plant and equipment which administrators 
have dreamed about. Here is a glimpse of such a paradise. “Work 
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tables and chairs . . . desk lamps and even bridge lamps . 

sund proof floors and echo proof walls and ceilings, in connection 
with the work room, two or three small committee rooms,’ 

etc. Many an excellent progressive program is being carried on in 
the ordinary schoolroom, but even elementary school principals 
may enjoy the plans presented by Davis. 

Principals who are breaking in a new janitor or who have an old 
one who is not “‘all one could ask for,"’ would profit by reading Dr. 
Kirk's (24) statement of practical ideas of service and suggestions 
for maintaining correct relationships. This article has been prepared 
for janitors and should be drawn to their attention if the material 
presented is applicable to the situation. 


Public Relations 


Reeder (30) says there are two critical factors at work on the 
public schools, the taxpayers leagues and the colleges. We must 
educate the general public and bring the colleges and public schools 
into closer contact. Tibbitts (37) outlines a plan of community 
education, cooperation, and participation which brings the school 
and community into closer harmony. Moffitt (28) believes that today 
more than ever the public school relations agent must not neglect 
his duty; he dares not compromise nor pacify. To attempt this “in 
the face of unjust invasion is the part of a coward. It can end only 
in abject slavery.” 


Summaries and Bibliographies 


This summary would not be complete without mentioning the 
June issue of School Life (33). The specialists in the various fields 
have briefly summarized educational trends of 1933-1934. If you 
are interested in education outside of your “four walls” it is worth 
your reading. The lack of attention paid to elementary education 
4} israther disappointing. 

Brueckner has compiled an annotated list of references on 
“Curriculum,” “Methods of Teaching and Study,” and ‘‘Super- 
vision." In the September issue of the Elementary School Journal (9) 
@ the references deal only with general methods. In the October and 
November issues, the references relate to special methods in particular 
subjects. 

Robertson (31) reviewed twenty-nine of the curriculum studies 
inthe field of elementary science. 

A bibliography by Good (16) which lists all summaries pub- 
Wlished during 1933-1934 is extremeley useful for reference work. 
Occasionally an educational book is published which actually 
@ wouses considerable “tongue wagging.” Woelfel’s Molders of the 
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American Mind (39) is one of the most discussed books of the year, 
Woelfel throws the search light on seventeen leaders in education 
revealing their viewpoints. 

With our work continually dealing with human beings, it js 
surprising we do not have more human interest in educational litera. 
ture. Principals who have read Letters from a Hard Boiled Teacher 
to His Half-Baked Son, will want to read the sequel Letters to Principal 
Patterson (29). Principals entering administrative work for the 
first time will be interested in the viewpoint expressed, and those 
who have spent some years in the work will not want to miss it. 

Just a sample of its richness: 


A principal or teacher who has once known the thrill of discovering a buried 
spark of interest and talent in a pupil, and watched it glow and spread until hope 
returns to the empty soul and success and happiness drive out failure and misery, 
will never be content to return to the subject-matter level, expounding a unit 
of formal learning five times a day before forty boys and girls who are practically 
strangers to him. 

I know not what course you will take, Son, but as for me, give me a live school 
that reaches individual boys and girls instead of an academic machine which 
disposes of large masses of pupils without touching the finer and more important 
elements in the lives of anyone. 

Your vitalized Dad, 


William H. Patterson. 
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